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“THE WIDOW AT THE LION.” 


WAS a country youth, and raw, 

When first I cast an eye on 
The fairest sight I ever saw— 

The Widow at the Lion. 


She dawned on my astonished gaze 


Like Hebe, sweetly smiling, 


And charmed me in a hundred ways, 


Each more and more beguiling. 
VoL. XIII.—No. 55. 289 
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Her lily hands brought nectar rare, 


Her own October brewing ; 
I’faith, before I was aware, 
My heart was out a-wooing. 


She spoke, and never nightingale 
Sang sweeter to my thinking : 

A subtler draught than nut-brown ale 
Was that I sat a-drinking. 





“THE WIDOW AT THE LION.” 


A brimming cup of fancies fleet,— 
How bitter my awakening ! 
Yet every drop, I swear, was sweet, 


And Time has paid the reckoning. 


Now let a man drink deep, or not, 
He cannot long keep sober 

Who mixes in his pewter pot 
Young love’ and Old October. 


Cuas. H. TAaytor 











East and North Fronts. 


LONGLEAT. 


+ WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 









E particular charm about Longleat is that, with all its grandeur, 
it is essentially a home; and having, since it was first built, 
known but one family, there is about the place all that 
individuality, arising out of continuity of occupation, which a 
mansion that has often changed hands cannot pretend to 
4 possess. 

f August and imposing as may be the rooms and corridors, 
they are all habitable to a degree of luxurious comfort. Not 
excepting the Hall, where the general features carry the mind 
back full three centuries; but the pilgrim is not on that account 
obliged to sit on the long form by the long table, facing an array 
of high-backed chairs, set, equally spaced, against the opposite wall, 
for there are ordinary chairs grouped around ordinary tables, a sofa 
“ for the weary, a piano for the lively ; even a doll’s-house is tolerated, 
and the Dunlop tyre not tabooed.* 

Sir John Thynne, the builder, “ flourished” in the last half of the sixteenth 
century. Becoming the purchaser of the manor as early as 1540, he did not begin 
to build until 1567 ; meanwhile, like a wise man, sitting down to count the cost, 

* Since the photograph was taken, some orthodox big dark oak chairs have been brought in, 
to replace the basket-work furniture, only temporarily put here. 
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and, as a prudent preliminary, 
marrying Christian Gresham, 
daughter of the Lord Mayor 
of London. Meanwhile, too, 
so many other things were 
happening! Sir John had 
been steward to the house- 
holds of the Protector and the 
Princess Elizabeth ; been put 
in the Tower, with his friend 
Sir Thomas Smith (previous 
and subsequent Secretary of 
State), and fined ;-been com- 
missioned by Queen Mary to 
be on the gut vive should 
Philip of Spain land at 
Bristol; and had to apply 
his mind to sundry public 
affairs, such as the Council’s 
instructions to the justices 
“to exercise their office, in 
such unsettled times, without 
slothfulness, nyceness, and 
folishe pytie.” Between his 
official duties, however, he 
could find time to dabble 
in falconry, asking ‘Thomas 
Howard to send him a “short-wynked” hawk in return for two casts of lanners 
previously forwarded to the Duke of Norfolk, through Thynne’s agency, from the 
Cheddar cliffs ; his Grace, who was then “occasioned to be a contry man and seke 
waies to recreate himself in passing away his time,” having intimated to his “ very 
loving friend” that he “ surelie sholde receve moche comfort” from such gifts. 

In 1565 Sir John lost his wife; but, having the following year married again, 
at once set to work to build what would prove to be “then, and perhaps still, the 
most magnificent country house in England,” as Macaulay wrote, after inspecting a 
good many. Where he procured his designs no one knows; it has been supposed 
he used some got out for the Protector, who had intended building himself a 
house, but escaped the necessity by being beheaded instead. Wild Darrell, presently, 
had some nasty remark to make, to the effect that Thynne had annexed other 
people’s plans without paying for them; but then Darrell may have been very 
sore at having, in his habitually straitened circumstances,* to find #50 towards 
that loan to the Queen, which happened to be managed (1570), as to Wiltshire, 
by Sir John, as sheriff of the county. The loan in question must have been such 
a delicate and disagreeable task that when, four years later, Elizabeth desired 
entertainment at Longleat, it is not surprising the ex-sheriff “felt unwell,” and 
shirked the honour as far as might be; yet doing himself full justice as a host, 
when evasion was no longer possible, by presenting her Majesty with a jewel 
which, from the description,t was apparently very much the sort of thing 





* See ‘ Littlecote,” PALL MALL MAGAZINE, May 1895. 
t “A jewel, called a Phenix, set with one great emeralde, 50 other dyamonds and rubies, with 
an appendant perll at the same. It cost £140.” 
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In the Hall. 


Arabella Stuart is seen wearing in her hair, and on her throat, in one of her 
portraits here. 

The accounts for building terminate in 1578, 48000 having been spent—perhaps 
equivalent to about £80,000 of our present money. ‘Two years later, Sir John 
would have been called upon to master a far more comprehensive charge from the 
Council, containing all manner of cautions and inquiries, even urging note to be 
taken “of all such as offend in wearing excess of apparel, or fail to appear in caps 
on Sundays and holy days.” But he was to be luckily spared the formidable and 
risky task of pronouncing judgment on feminine attire, inasmuch as he _ passed 
away in the early part of 1580; and consequently it devolved on his heir to see 
to all such matters at his discretion; as also, later on, to muster so many 
“musketts, calyvers, pikemen and bowmen,” and to take heed that the beacon on 
Cley Hill was not fired “upon any lewde devise,” when the agitation of those 
unsettled times culminated in the Armada panic. 

On entering the Hall* you face some old armour and weapons, part of which 
may have been worn then, and part in Sir James Thynne’s service, when, in 1643, 
Longleat was forcibly entered by the Roundheads under Sir Edward Hungerford. 
You necessarily note also the large hunting-scenes (in which the second Viscount 
and his friends appear), which were evidently designed to fill a large space, and 
answer that purpose well; but there are still larger subjects by Wootton in the 
chapel corridor. On the front of the screen (which was erected by Sir John the 
younger) those carved and tinctured shields all indicate alliances of the family, 


* The outside of the house is not described, to save space, and because it is thought the 
photographs speak for themselves. 
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except the three at the top, which were set up out of compliment to three 
friends of Sir John senior—namely, the Protector, the third Earl of Sussex, and 
Lord Burghley. 

Let into the entablature over the fireplace, there is, besides the clock, a 
convenient dial and needle, communicating with a vane on the roof; so that, 
according to the season of the year, as he sits at breakfast (for breakfast is 
sometimes served here), the master of the house can pretty well guess whether 
there will be a favourable ripple on the trout-ponds, on which (sheltered) side 
of a cover the woodcocks will be found, or whether a southerly wind proclaims a 
hunting morning. 

From the Hall we may proceed to the left, into the South Corridor, where 
are to be found two highly decorated fourteenth-century Italian dower-chests, 
and a spinet of Queen Elizabeth, looking very like a Japanese cabinet on 
legs. Archways, sherefrom, lead into the private apartments; among which the 
chatelaine’s sitting-room is, as would be anticipated, eminently meet for a lady’s 
use ; everything seeming light and bright, from the white-and-gold distempered 
walls to the chintz furniture covers. ‘The room is none too large to take the 
semi-grand, but finds space for a casket of Marie Antoinette, as one of its con- 
spicuous objects. 

With the exception of full-length pictures of Gustavus Adolphus and Robert 
Devereux, almost .the whole of this long corridor appears given up to family portraits, 
among which are observed these and others: Maria Audley (Mytens), in a richly 
embroidered dress; Joan Hayward, and her husband Sir John the younger; 
Catherine Howard, Lady Thynne; also Lady Louisa Carteret, the connecting 
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link* between the Earls of Bath and the later marquisate. The portrait of the lady 
in the white dress, with coloured scarf, holding a mandoline, represents Isabella Rich 
(daughter of Lord Holland), who made such a matrimonial muddle by marrying 
Sir James Thynne, when she had better have married Lord Thurles (afterwards 
Lord Ormonde), or better still have remained single; preferring, as she did, an 
independent life with the Court at Oxford, where she could attend Balliol Chapel 
airily dressed as an angel, play practical jokes on the dons, and comport herself 
generally with more giddiness than grace. Her husband, Sir James, entertained 
Charles II., in 1663, at Longleat. 

Why John Granville took the title from Bath is not apparent. Lord Weymouth 
may have done so partly because of his ancestor, through his mother, and partly 

* Sir BEVIL GRANVILLE (killed at Lansdown). 
SIR JOHN GRANVILLE, created Earl of Bath, 1660. 


| 

CHARLES, 2nd Earl of Bath. JANE=Wnm. Gower, GRACE == George, Ist Lord Carteret ; 
(ancestor of the Dukes of | after whose death Lady 
Sutherland). Carteret was created 

WILLIAM HENRY, 3rd Earl Countess Granville. 

of Bath (died young). | 
JouN, Ist Earl Carteret (foreign 
minister fem. George II.) 


| 
ROBERT, 2nd Earl Granville. Lapy Louisa == 2nd Lord Weymouth (Thynne). 
| 


THOMAs, Ist Marquis of Bath. 





LONGLEAT 


because Longleat is near Bath. The 
title Earl Granville was revived in a 
brother of a Duke of Sutherland, 
as a descendant of Jane Gower, 
daughter of John Granville, Earl of 
Bath. The Carteret title became 
merged in the Granville title, and was 
revived in Henry Frederick, second 
son of Louisa, Lady Weymouth. 

At the east end of this Corridor 
is the ante-library, communicating, 
to right, with the Green Library, to 
left with the Red; and the homeli- 
ness of Longleat is well exemplified 
in both, In the Green Library, for 
example, are all four earliest editions 
of Shakespeare, an early black-letter 
Chaucer (whose first editor was 
William Thynne, uncle to the builder); 
a folio edition of Diogenes Laertius, 
with a sentence on the first page in 
Ken’s writing ; Halstead’s Genealogies ; 
a Thealma, with Isaac Walton’s 
autograph ; a Grafton’s Bible (1541)—a royal gift to Sir John; fine editions of 
the classics; and a good deal of other literature besides. And above the shelves 


Lady Louisa Carteret. 


The Library 
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hang some of the early historical 
portraits, such as Henry VIII., the 
Protector, and ‘Thomas Seymour (all 
by Holbein); Wriothesley, Sackville, 
Lucius Carey (Vandyck), etc. Yet 
there is nothing whatever of the dry 
order of things about the well-shapen, 
two-bayed room; on the contrary, a 
billiard-table and stand of cues boldly 
beguile the mind from too much 
erudition, and the lingering scent of 
bygone weeds wholly neutralises any 
musty aroma from the books. It 
is the same with the Red Library. 
Bookcases, and such pictures as 
those of Philip of Spain, James L, 
and a pleasing likeness of Arabella 
Stuart, there may be, savouring of 
the past; but an equally pleasing 
portrait of Lady Catharine Thynne 
(who, by the way, rather looks, in 
the photograph, as if she were seated 
at the writing-table, in a kind of high- 
backed chair); the Florentine inlaid 
work on doors, shutters and shelves, and the general equipment in the way of 
furniture, are all up to date, and make this Library a most enjoyable morning- 
or drawing-room. Over the fireplace hangs Lord Chancellor Thurlow (by Sir 
Joshua) in a glazed frame: a probable indication that the picture has been 
exhibited somewhere. 





Mary Villiers, Lady Thynne., 


Northwards through two small sitting-rooms. In one of them is a full-length 
of the Duchess of Richmond (Vandyck), in a black velvet dress, coronet on 
table, pearls in hair; who, as Frances Howard (of Bindon), “one of the greatest, 
both for birth and beauty, in the land,” having at first “ gone a step backward ” by 
marrying a Henry Prannell, presently went two steps forward by marrying Edward, 
Earl of Hertford, and, after his decease, Ludowick Stuart. Surviving the latter, 
the Duchess aimed at Royalty, but failed in that, her highest venture. She was 
half-sister to the second wife of that Sir Thomas Thynne whose first wife was 
Maria Audley. 

In the lower Dining-room, which is panelled in oak, are a good many more 
family portraits, of which at least the following must be mentioned:—Sir John, 
the builder (painted by Holbein in 1566), “@tatis sue 55” (which would make 
him born in 1511), wearing a quilted doublet and a badge, holding a sword, and 
looking as though it would take a good deal to upset his equanimity. Near him, 
Louisa Carteret (Van der Bank), in a fancy dress worn at the Spanish ambassador’s 
ball. “Tom of ten thousand” (grandson of the half-sister of the Duchess of 
Richmond), who wedded (1682) the greatest catch of the day, Lady Elizabeth 
Percy,* and, by putting one hundred guineas on the prayer-book, at the ceremony, 
was the unconscious means of his wife being well furnished with travelling money 

* The portrait at Iflardwick must have been painted subsequently to this marriage, since it 


shows the lady as a full-grown woman, whereas she was but fifteen when she married Thomas 
Thynne. 
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The Drawing-room. 


wherewith to leave him on the wedding-day. A poor enough bargain, in itself, for 
Thynne; but, as all the world knows, he did not see the last of the matter then, 
being murdered shortly after by Konigsmark’s agents in Pall Mall. Opposite his 
portrait (with a fine ebony sideboard between) is Lady Mary Villiers (Kncller), 
in a marvellously fresh-looking blue robe, who, as the widow of that Sir 
Thomas Thynne who was the father of the first Lord Weymouth, afterwards 
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The State Dining-room. 









became Lady Lansdowne. 
Chiffinch. 

The great staircase is quite recent, having been reconstructed so lately as 1808 
by Sir Jeffry Wyatville. It is a double stairs, very spacious and lofty, the domed 
roof having a central skylight, through which the sun sometimes streams on to 
the pictures in a not very desirable way. At the foot of the stairs stand two 
black bears, suggestive of two transmigrated black canons, come to guard the 
region * where their brethren were laid to rest in days when Longleat was an 
Augustine Priory. Snyder’s bear-hunt, and stag-hunt; Rubens, wife, and child, 
representing the Holy Family; Sir Walter Raleigh (Zucchero); Robert Dudley, 
George Villiers, and Duke of York (Lely); the original of Lodge’s Arabella Stuart ; 
Bishop Fisher ; Catharine of Portugal; and some Thynnes:—these all adorn the 
walls of smooth-faced stone, and ought to receive attention on the way up to the 
upper South Corridor. 

To our right, two state bedrooms, simply known as A and B, also contain their 
quantum of pictures; among which are Frederick and Elizabeth, king and queen of 
Bohemia (Honthorst), and “that gracious prince,” Henry, son of James I, 
(Zucchero), who “did mightily strive to do somewhat of everything,” including 
swimming the Thames so often, that those natatorial exploits perhaps had more to 
do with his untimely death than any machinations of Rochester. Outside these 
rooms is a picture of the house painted in 1650 (Dankertz), showing the general 


She was the granddaughter of Charles II.’s creature, 



















* “Tn excavating the ground under the staircase, the discovery was made of a number of coffins 





containing the preserved skeletons of the ancient priors and canons of Longleat.”—Zocal Guide. 
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The Library. 


appearance of the place to have been much as it is now, except for the coach-and-six 
in the foreground. 

The east end of this corridor leads into the New Drawing-room. This has one 
of those highly ornamental ceilings with which the late Marquis embellished so 
many of the rooms; and the walls are draped with old embossed velvet, and have 
a frieze running along the top, illustrating the story of Circe (Cavalier Libri), 
brought from a Venetian palace; and there are Camp-scenes, by Pinturrichio, the 
Holy Family, by Titian, the Virgin and Child, by Pellegrino, and a head by 
Raphael; and the folding-doors at the west end give an admirable peep into the 
Hall, showing the fine Tudor roof, and shields on the screen, even better than 
they are seen below. But it rather suffers from the greater splendour of its 
neighbour, the Saloon. 

A touch of modern taste is imparted to the light-coloured Gobelins tapestry by 
those dark plush borders serving as “mounts” to the hangings ; and bold lines do 
the perpendicular strips make, to enhance the length and breadth of the room. 
The marble chimneypiece (copied from one at the Doge’s palace), supported by 
its huge Atlants, is massive without being “heavy,” and forms one of the chief 
features of this imperial apartment: it would form an excellent sculpture-study in 
itself, if viewed from the proper point as to lighting, and not merely included (as 
here) in a general view of the whole. ‘There is a table of Talleyrand ; a wonderful 
clock ; and a Dresden china temple, which no sane persons would touch if they 
could help it, still less venture to dust. 

Adjoining is the State Dining-room, reserved for parties; wherein the caryatides 
of two more mantelpieces of white marble confront each other, and the old Spanish 
stamped leather suffers its planished surface to be intruded upon neither by picture 
nor ornament, save by some silver sconces. 
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Return we 
to the head of 
the great stairs, 
thence through 
the Hall gallery, 
up to the higher 
story, to go and 
see the Old 
Library— per- 
haps the most 
interesting part 
of the whole 
house, alike from 
its contents and 
its associations. 
Situated at a 
corner, and run- 
ning both ways, 
but farther on 
the east than 
the west side, 
this gallery, or 
corridor (for it 
is really a series 
of attics all in 
one), contains 
Longleat’s 
library of the 
time of the first 
Lord Wey- 
mouth, with ad- 
ditional volumes 
to the number 
of one thousand, which the said Lord Weymouth was permitted to pick out, at 
will, from among Ken’s books, as an acknowledgment of his protracted hospitality 
to the Bishop. For when’ Ken was an undergraduate at University, he formed 
a friendship with Thomas Thynne, who was at “the House”; and so it came 
about that in the former’s case a University degree was destined to be by no 
means the barren honour it often proves to those who wear the hood; as, 
without his Oxford life, Ken would in all probability have never found such 
splendid isolation, when Bath and Weils should know him as their diocesan 
no more. 

This Old Library is very rich in controversial divinity (1660 onwards), collected 
by Lord Weymouth and Ken; and it also has a great variety of Civil War 
tracts. One section of it has been more recently stored with a very complete 
collection of pamphlets on the French Revolution. Of the more important 
manuscripts, one can but indicate a fraction :—Wicliff’s translation of the Bible ; 
the Homilies of Origen on the Old Testament; a Latin Psalter, fourteenth 
century ; a thirteenth-century Liber Pontificalis; a fifteenth-century translation of 
Bonaventure’s Life of Christ, intended “for children that haven nede to be 
fedde with mylke of light doctrine, and not with sad meat of great clergy and high 
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The Long Gallery. 
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contemplation ” ; 
Registers of 
various Abbeys ; 
“the Temple of 
Glasse,” at- 
tributed to 
Chaucer—the 
only manuscript 
known; a very 
old Register of 
Glastonbury 
Abbey, made in 
1189 ; the Liber 
Rubeus Batho- 
niz ; Leicester’s 
Commonwealth. 
Then, too, partly 
here and _ partly 
in the muni- 
ment-rooms, are 
a multitude of 
original _ letters, 
valuable for their 
contents, but in- 
finitely more so 
for their auto- 
graphs, including 
letters from 
Elizabeth to 
George Talbot 
(one of which 
with delicious in- 
formality begins, 
“My good old man)”; several letters of Arabella Stuart; one of Richard IIL ; 
some of Strafford, the Protector, and Robert Dudley; one of Amy Robsart; 
one from Wolsey, announcing his degradation to Gardiner, in autograph, and 
signed 7. Cardinalis Ebor Miserrimus; and a host of others. ‘The whole 
collection is probably unrivalled, except by the Hatfield papers; and of it the 
Historical Commissioners state, in their report, that “it gives a wonderfully 
complete and vivid illustration of our civil, military, naval, and ecclesiastical 
history, and from the earliest times. Its value for historical purposes can scarcely 
be overrated.” 

For twenty years that gentle but inflexible prelate, who reverenced his conscience 
more than his king, used this Library as his living-room and study, and thereby 
so consecrated it for all time that it would be sheer sacrilege to light the very’ 
best weed ere, even in one of those secret hiding-places at the back of the book- 
cases. One can fancy the saintly non-juror sunning himself, of a winter’s morning, 
in the deep shelf-lined recesses by the windows, among his books; on a wet day 
taking exercise, amid his meditations, by pacing up and down the longer wing of 
his study; on a fine day running up to the roof, between whiles, for a breath 
of air, and to gaze afresh on that fair scene, of gardens, lake and wood, which 





The Long Gallery. 
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The Garden. 


afterwards so impressed George III.* that, on coming down from the leads, he 
expressed the sentiments of Sheba’s Queen when the guest of Solomon. 

Let us descend from these altitudes, to make better acquaintance with the 
scene below, by way of the east terrace, past the crimson and carmine plumed 
flower-beds, to the lake edge. A good deal of wild life is to be seen here, almost 
touching the house. First there are the ducks, in large quantities—not a_ bird 
among them pinioned ; wild enough to startle anybody, as they rise with resounding 
quacks from beyond the fringing bullrushes, and then fly farther on, or back to one 
of the higher ponds; or, tired of exercising their paddles on these home waters, 
take bolder flight over the hill to Sherewater. Then there are the coots, sulky and 
shy, and always keeping their distance; and the moorhens everywhere, frisking 
their tails and skating over the water-lilies till a clear place suggests a dive. Lower 
down, swans manceuvre in the open water, and herons lazily flap to and fro with 
a purpose; extracting the big anodons from the mud, and bearing them off in 
triumph to the seclusion of a tree, there to snip the shells with their strong wedged 
beaks and devour the esculent contents. And the number of herons? is sufficient 
to cause a considerable layer of broken shells to be found under any tree near, 
but across, the lake, that you may happen to inspect. 

Strolling along this walk, round by the boat-house and in through a shrubbery, 


* The third Lord Weymouth came of age in 1754, and then laid out the gardens according 
to ‘‘Capability” Brown’s ideas; he was created Marquis of Bath in 1789, in which year 
George III. and his Queen and a retinue of 128 persons visited Longleat, and were all lodged 
within the house, while thirty thousand Wiltshire men stood outside in the Park. 

+ There were said to be seventeen nests in the island trees last spring. 
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you suddenly find yourself in the Winter Garden, gay with all manner of flowers 
in geometrical box-edged beds, and with a terrace of mixed borders with trellised 
bowers of roses running along the path-side; and reposeful with fountain-splash. 
No rude wind ever intrudes, but all is sweet-scented and seductive. A lovely spot 
to have tea in, out-of-doors; with a convenient orangery running along one side in 
case of a vagrant shower. 

Then, crossing the head of the lake, and making for that view which every one 
visits, a little défour may be taken to the left, into a bit of the park called the 
Grove ; for there grow some of the finest trees of their kind in existence—particularly 
an oak of surprising girth avd altitude, some gigantic limes, and some garden 
poplars termed “arbells.” As we proceed, herds of deer are sure to be seen, 
seeming tame enough when broken up into small parties, but, when approached in 
larger numbers, massing themselves into a circular ladger, with their horns outwards. 

Higher up is a grotto made of stones fantastically arranged round and over a 
trough (once served by a spring), and extending some distance on either side of 
the basin. What possessed any one to make it here is a mystery. The idea of a 
secret passage from it to the house may be safely dismissed ; ¢#a¢ is a too common 
tale, too often told for credence. Possibly it might have been visible from the 
house before the trees grew up; it is certainly older than a large ash whose main 
roots penetrate the masonry. 

The view from the ridge, at the point known as “ Heaven’s Gate,” is beautiful 
enough to have inspired Ken with all manner of exalted thoughts. In one 
direction the park loses itself in Lord Cork’s park at Marston, and consequently 
there is-an extended stretch of wooded knolls and glades not often met with. 


But the view is not so extensive as it seems; Paget’s monument, ahead, and 
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Beckford’s tower, on Lansdown Batn, to the right, being about the limits of 
the field. 

To imbibe this view, and then be driven, by the green drive and through the 
Aucombe woods, to Crockerton pond—deep, green, land-locked, and _ tree-fringed— 
is to enjoy two very different samples of characteristic English scenery within half 
an hour; that is to say, if using the private roads. But the public road from 
Horningsham to Warminster provides a very fair equivalent, passing as it does for 
a considerable distance through the same woods. Ponticon rhododendrons, azaleas, 
and patches of St. John’s wort there are in abundance ; and anywhere the wayfaring 
man, if tired or hot, can recline sub tegmine, without let from hedge or fence, 
seeing around him Nordmanns coning only at the top, and comely silvers, and 
other conifers, and deciduous trees, but never a Weymouth pine ! * 

And thus the road goes on, gradually trending downwards, till at last it emerges 
from the woods. And then, when stiff thorn hedges and open fields and bare 
flinty Wiltshire downs suddenly present themselves, with a sort of rude shock it is 
realised that you have passed beyond even the outskirts of Longleat the Magnificent. 


A. H. MALAN. 


* The Weymouth pine was introduced by the first Lord Weymouth from North America ; but 
apparently the tree has the bad grace not to thrive here. 


‘Heaven's Gate.” 
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YLOTTS was a grim old house in the loneliest corner of the 
straggling and thinly populated parish of Sternax, in Brickshire. 
The shadow of a gruesome memory brooded over the place. 
Some time before our story opens it had been the scene of 
an atrocious murder. The victim was the then sole occupant, 
an aged and eccentric man named Bartle, one of whose whims 
was never to have a servant sleeping in the house. His 
gardener lived in a cottage three hundred yards off, and the 
gardener’s wife acted as charwoman, cook and laundress. Mr. 
Bartle was a man of education and of considerable means, but 
lived a hermit’s life among his books and papers. Yet, with 
all his oddities, he was prompt with help and sympathy in 
any case of genuine distress. 

One bitter December night a storm of gust-driven sleet and hail had raged for 
many hours; and in the morning, when the gardener brought a shovel to clear 
the paths about the house, he was surprised to find the front door wide open, 
and, on stepping inside, stumbled, in the dim light, over his master’s dead body, 
which was lying close to the door, terribly gashed and bruised. On further search 
being made by the police, it transpired that the house had been ransacked, but 
the only article which was known to be missing was a small clock from the 
dining-room mantelpiece. It was in an attempt to pawn this that the murderer 
was detected. He had been formerly in Mr. Bartle’s employ, but had been dis- 
missed for dishonesty. He was tried, found guilty, and condemned. On the day 
before he was hanged he made a full confession, expressing remorse, more especially 
for the devilish wile by which he had lured the old man to his death. For, 
knowing Mr. Bartle’s kindness of heart, he had purposely waited for a stormy night 
wherein to play the part of a belated traveller knocking at his door for shelter. 
Mr. Bartle had fallen into the trap, and, on hastening with hospitable hands to 
3°7 
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undo the complicated fastenings of his door, had instantly been felled to the ground 
and battered to death, 

Now Pylotts belonged to the squire of a neighbouring parish—a rich man and 
an easy-going—who took no special pains to secure a fresh tenant; and the house 
gradually fell into disrepair, while the grounds and garden became a wilderness. 
Weird tales of the place grew with a growth rank as that of the fungus on its 
walls and of the nettles in its garden. 

One was that, in gusty weather, a ghostly knocking could plainly be heard at 
its door in the dead of night, and that the wilder the night the louder the rapping: 
that meanwhile a light could be seen travelling from what had been Mr. Bartle’s 
bedroom, twinkling from window after window of the corridor as it passed towards 
the head of the staircase, flashing with reddened light through a lattice of stained 
glass at the corner of the stairs, and finally pouring a flood of radiance through 
the doorway. Whereupon would fall blank silence and darkness. 

One afternoon, in the early spring of the fourth year after the murder, Squire 
Forcott’s agent, Mr. Samuel Perkins, was about leaving his office for the day, when 
his clerk informed him that a person wished to see him on business, and presently 
ushered in a fussy little red-headed man, in threadbare clothes, with a small black 
bag in one hand and a shabby umbrella in the other. 

The agent, who was on the School Committee, bade him be seated, and thought 
within himself,— 

“Entertainment, no doubt; children half-price.” 

But the guess was wrong. 

“T’ve called,” said the visitor, snapping out his sentences like the short, sharp 
yelps of a terrier, “‘to ask the rent of a house you’ve to let,—in fact—Pylotts.” 

Mr. Perkins raised his eyebrows and coughed the dry cough of doubt. 

“Well,” said he slowly, “the fact is there are peculiar circumstances in con- 
nection with that holding of which I am instructed fully to apprise ‘ 

The little man interrupted him testily : 

“Yes! yes! I know. Murder done there. What do I care? Said to be 
haunted. I don’t mind that. Not but that,” he added quickly, “it should make 
a difference in the rent.” 

Mr. Perkins smiled. 

“The rent would be merely nominal for the first two years. And the house 
would be put into thorough repair , 

Again the fiery-headed stranger struck in hastily :-— 

“No! no! I’d rather carry out any repairs in my own way and time. And I 
must have it settled to-night, or I go elsewhere.” 

This last remark he emphasised by bouncing out of his chair, tucking his 
umbrella under his arm and grasping his bag. 

Mr. Perkins considered the point. Strictly, such an arrangement was not within 
his discretion. On the other hand, Mr. Forcott would probably approve any 
reasonable concession ; and, after all, there was the tenant’s own comfort as a 
security for the house being made habitable. 

“Pray sit down, Mr.- x 

© Flabb,” snapped the little man. 

“T don’t think, Mr. Flabb, that there need be any difficulty in arriving at a 
definite understanding.” 

And so it proved, for an hour later (satisfactory evidence as to Mr. Flabb’s 
solvency being produced from the black bag) that gentleman’s short legs conveyed 
from the agent’s office the new tenant of Pylotts. 
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“*I've called to ask the rent of a house you have to /et.'” 


It could not be said that the cloud overhanging that “desirable and attractive 
residence ” (as Mr. Perkins’ advertisement had, with unintentional irony, described 
it) was appreciably lightened by Mr. Flabb’s tenancy. He was quite as unsociable 
as his predecessor, and almost as lonesome, for the only servant he kept was an 
old housekeeper, very deaf, and half blind. But, unlike Mr. Bartle, he was hard 
and miserly. So that he had none of the elements of popularity. Moreover, his 
having taken the house at all had created a prejudice against him, as savouring 
of a spirit of bravado. 

“A man who could live in that place, after all that has happened there, can’t 
be quite nice, you know,” was the verdict of the solidly respectable parishioners. 

“In fact, sir,” said Dr. Scarth one day to the Rector, “they think Flabb a 
man capable of ‘ botanising upon his mother’s grave.’” 

And ere long it began to be whispered that the unearthly lights and _ noises, 
far from ceasing, were growing more frequent and pronounced; so that, instead of 
being confined to wild and wintry nights, they were visible and audible every night, 
irrespective of the weather. 

By degrees Mr. Flabb himself (partly owing to his unpopularity) became con- 
fusedly mingled with the uncanny manifestations, till the vulgar mind, at length, 
quite as often attributed the weird knocking to Mr. Flabb’s ionentey in some illicit 
and evil work as to the knuckles of the murderer’s ghost. 

One warm afternoon in mid-autumn, endowed with all the mellow richness of 
colour and solemn hush of atmosphere characteristic of the season, tea was spread 
for two in a shady nook under the trees on the lawn of Sterriax Parsonage. 

The hostess was a slender grey-haired woman, with a refined and gentle face. 
But the chin and lips were firm. As a clergyman’s wife her energy and usefulness 
were of three or four curate power ; yet such was her tact that the Rector, though 
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far her inferior in ability, was ever the more prominent; not through any self- 
assertion of his, but owing to her deliberate choice of the background. 

Her guest, Miss Cottleton, (of Lilac Villa, near the post-office,) was a spinster, 
on whose countenance Nature had written “ Busybody” so legibly that not only 
one running might read, but reading might run, and generally did. For Mrs. Podley, 
that afternoon, there had been no escape, for Miss Cottleton was a district visitor 
and had brought her monthly report in her reticule. Moreover, she had her good 
points. Oddly enough, one of them was the expert management of the hobbedehoys’ 
class in the Sunday School. The secret of her influence lay in her appalling 
knowledge of their doings out of work hours. 

“Ah, Ben!” she would say, shaking her roan ringlets at a hulking young lout, 
amid the grins of his mates, “no wonder you don’t know your chapter, when you 
were loafing all the morning round Farmer Brett’s ten-acre field with Toby Bell’s 
lurcher ! ” 

Now there was nothing more annoying to Miss Cottleton than to be baffled 
in her researches. She would feel a sense of personal injury even if a dog-cart, 
(to say nothing of a carriage and pair), drove through Sternax without her knowing 
both owner and destination. And she would never rest till she had repaired these 
gaps in her information. But there was one mysiery in Sternax to which hitherto 
she had no key. 

“or my part,” she was saying as she sipped her tea, “I call it insolent 
defiance of public opinion. Why, no one knows one particle. more about Flabb 
than when he first came! That hideous old housekeeper of his would certainly 
have been burnt as a witch in the good old days; and, as for Flabb himself, one 
can read crime in every line of his face. And I’m told the mysterious hammering 
goes on at all hours of the night, when decent folks are a-bed. Of course, the 
ghost story is ridiculous. But what I want to know is what the man is at, that 
won’t bear the light of day. I’m convinced there must be some wickedness hatching. 
One has heard of coiners and forgers lurking in just some such den of a place. 
Or perhaps he is making dynamite bombs or an infernal machine. Not that 
personally I care to pry into my neighbours’ concerns. Far from it. But who 
knows whose life may be threatened? Her Majesty’s perhaps, or the Prime 
Minister’s ; and I do honestly think that the Rector should look into it for the 
credit of the parish.” 

While Miss Cottleton paused to take breath, a faint twinkle in Mrs. Podley’s 
grey eyes might have revealed to a close observer an unsuccessful effort of her 
mind to picture the Rector as a detective, a line of activity as ludicrously 
inappropriate to that warm-hearted and impulsive cleric as the opening of oysters 
to a buffalo. 

After a brief silence devoted to muffin, Miss Cottleton, having got her second 
wind, went on: 

“ And now that he’s got his chit of a daughter there 

“When was that?” asked Mrs. Podley, in a tone from which all listlessness 
had vanished, poising the laden sugar-tongs in air midway to her guest’s cup. 

Now, Miss Cottleton’s share in a dialogue (always the lion’s) gained in 
vivacity by vigorous interlocution, as a brook babbles the louder for the stones 
in its bed. 

“What!” she cried with delighted alacrity, “ you do not mean to say you have 
not heard!” And she forthwith plunged into superabundance of detail. 

Briefly the bare facts were these. 
The night before there had arrived at Pylotts a fly from Brackminster laden 
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outside with trunks 
labelled “ Miss Flabb,” 
while inside was a young 
girl, ‘The housekeeper 
had received the new 
comer at the front door, 
and had ordered the 
flyman to deposit the 
trunks on the doorsteps, 
flatly declining all his 
proffers of help to carry 
them inside. She had 
then paid him his exact 
fare and had packed him 
off, impervious to his 
hints of an anxiety to 
drink her health. 

But some of the Paul 
Prys of the parish had 
intercepted the flyman on 
his return journey, and 
had plied him with beer 
in the hope of eliciting 
important disclosures. 
The result surpassed their 
wildest anticipations. For 
the tale unfolded by Jehu, 
who had a vivid imagina- 
tion and found the tap to 
his liking, of the horrors . 
he had seen and heard ‘*For my part,’ she was saying, as she sipped her tea.’ 
while conveying the 
“luggidge hupstairs” (see bare facts above) was such as to chill the marrow and 
curdle the blood of his audience. 

Miss Cottleton’s narrative was a mixture of flyman and fact, the flavour of the 
former predominating. 

Yet she wound up with unconscious bathos : 

“And if you mean to call, Mrs. Podley, I could go with you on Thursday 
afternoon.” 

But Mrs. Podley extricated herself with quiet dexterity. 

That evening, on the Rector’s return from a round of parish visits, his wife 
interviewed him in his study, as, with pious fraud, she had accustomed the household 
to call his den. 

“George, I hear that a daughter of Mr. Flabb’s arrived last night. It 
is dreadful for the poor girl to be in so lonesome and uncanny a place, with 
a chance of hearing some of this absurd tittle-tattlke about ghosts. And she 
will have only her father (who seems to be a great oddity) and the deaf old 
servant fcr company. So I shall call to-morrow and see whether I can be 
of any use.” 

“Bravo, my dear! Go by all means. By-the-bye, this must be the young lady 
Jim Trask was raving about. It seems he travelled with her to Brackminster 
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yesterday, and he assured me that he thought her quite the prettiest girl he had 
ever seen and the sweetest.” 

Mrs. Podley smiled. 

“This makes the tenth conviction of the kind which Jim has had. But 
generally it is I who am his confidante. I think Lady ‘Trask’s mind may be quite 
at ease.” 

Next day she found herself at a turn of the lane leading to Pylotts from Hale’s 
Corner, whence she could see the house in a valley beneath her; and she could 
not but admit to herself that its aspect readily lent itself to uncanny tales. If 
Flabb had repaired it at all, his work was not discernible in any smartness of 
exterior, and there was an air of general neglect about the place which was in 
itself depressing, apart from the dark memory which had cast its blight upon it. 
She shivered involuntarily and drew her cloak tighter around her. From the corner 
at which she stood the lane zigzagged down the side of the hill towards the house, 
so that she commanded a view of another sharp turn in it, several yards below 
her, and her attention was arrested by the figure of a young girl coming slowly 
round the bend at that spot and gathering yellow fronds of bracken as she came. 
At first the girl’s head was bowed in her quest, but soon she stood upright ; and 
Mrs. Podley, herself unseen behind a screen of twigs, was thrilled by the surpassing 
sweetness of the face, and the childless woman thought, with a swift pang, “ Ah! if 
God had given me a daughter like that!” But the regret almost immediately melted 
into yearning pity for the young creature whose lot was cast amid surroundings so 
cheerless and possibly so sinister. 

For Mrs. Podley had the kindest of hearts and the largest, even the Miss 
Cottletons of the world finding warm corners therein. 

In two minutes more the women’s hands had met, and each was looking into 
the other’s eyes with mutual attraction. 

“Tt must be Miss Flabb,” said Mrs. Podley: ‘I was coming to see you and 
bid you welcome to Sternax.” 

The beautiful young face flushed slightly. 

“You are very kind,’—and she made as though she would lead the way down 
the hill. 

But Mrs. Podley laid a gentle hand on the girl’s arm :— 

“No; it would be unfair to inflict a formal call upon you, considering you 
arrived only the day before yesterday. Let me join you in your walk instead. 
One should not waste this exquisite day indoors. My husband is the rector of 
the parish, and I trust you will soon come and see me, and let me be of any 
help and use to you I can.” 

By the end of the afternoon Mrs. Podley returned home as enthusiastic an 
admirer of Mabel Flabb as Jim Trask himself. 

“She is so wonderfully fresh and original, George, and yet in so modest a 
way that one cannot help liking her. And she is a thoroughly dutiful daughter, 
full of reverence and love for that (to me) odious little Mr. Flabb. It is quite 
pathetic, and Mr. Flabb must have some good in him to deserve it. Certainly 
he has given her the best of educations, and she is a thorough lady in feeling 
and in manner.” 

“ And what is she like to look at? Is Jim justified in that respect also?” 

“Well, George, you will have an opportunity of judging, as she is coming 
to-morrow to spend a long afternoon with me.” 

And Mabel Flabb came, and the Rector was as charmed with her as his wife 
was. But, on her way home from the Parsonage, an adventure befel her. She 
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had got nalf way from Hale’s Corner to the brow of the nill apove Pylott’s, when 
a group of youths, coming from their work, met her. As they approached she 
saw that they were whispering and nudging one another with that sly chuckle of 
the frolicsome bumpkin which is among the most irritating of human sounds. 
They were, in fact, assuring one another of her identity with the daughter of the 
detested Flabb, and gloating over so excellent an opportunity of visiting the sins 
of the father upon the child. For Flabb’s unpopularity in the parish was drawing 
to a head, as we shall presently see. So they linked themselves arm-in-arm across 
the road, and while she stood pale and wide-eyed, not knowing what to expect, 
they, by a rapid flank movement on each side, surrounded her in a ring 

“Wot about they ghostises?” said one, with a grin which seemed to her 
diabolical. 

“’Ave yer seed old Bartle’s candle?” asked a second. 

“ Ony knocking lately ?” queried a third. 

And, at each question, there were loud guffaws and writhings of ecstatic mirth. 

“Ah!” said another, “ we'll show thy Dad ez how other folk——” 

But a warning kick on the shin from his neighbour on the left nipped the 
sentence in the bud. 

As they drew closer round her, one of the bolder spirits suddenly made a 
clumsy lurch towards her, as though to seize her round the waist. By a quick 
movement she eluded him, and was making for the gap in the ring, when her 
persecutor gripped her by the wrist, whereupon she cried out, partly from pain, 
partly from terror. 

In answer to her cry, a tall young man jumped the hedge on the right, alighting 
close by her side, and had vigorously boxed the ears of her arch-tormentor and 
of two of his companions ere they had realised the change in the situation. 

A chorus of “lis Measter Jeames!” arose as they took to headlong flight, 
and in a moment the patter of their hob-nailed boots was dying away round the 
corner. 

Jim raised his hat. 

“My name is Trask; and you, I think, are Miss Flabb. I little thought I 
should have the pleasure of seeing you again so soon. I hope the brutes have 
not hurt you.” 

“Not to speak of. I was more frightened than hurt.” 

‘Pylotts,” continued Jim, with a gross perversion of geographical fact, “is on 
my way home. So our roads lie together so far, if you'll accept my escort.” 

“Most gratefully, Mr. Trask. It is very stupid of me to be so unnerved.” 

And the tremor in the sweet voice went straight to Jim’s heart. 

As they walked on a silence imperceptibly fell upon them. Some fifty yards 
farther on was a gate, at which they halted by tacit consent. For it opened out 
a view westwards, where a sky of a wonderfully soft azure was thickly besprinkled 
with pink, scarlet and crimson cloudlets, while below them, in the hollow the 
woods glowed like a prairie fire. 

“Oh, Mr. Trask, did you ever see anything so exquisitely beautiful!” 

“ Never!” assented Jim fervently ; but he was not, at that moment, looking at 
the sunset. For him not the glorified west merely, but the whole world, had 
become instinct with a new and divine beauty. Even the rough country lane, 
gashed with wheel-ruts and shaggy with unkempt hedges, was, to him, an umbrageous 
bower of Paradise. And surely never, in this weary world, crept more ravishing 
melody into the heart of man than that of the thrush from the sycamore 


hard by. 
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“Mr. Trask, what is the meaning of the expression ‘Old Bartle’s candle’? 
One of those lads asked if I had seen it.” 

‘The unexpected question abruptly brought Jim down to earth and _ its 
responsibilities. 

“Qh,” said he hurriedly, “it’s only a local superstition. Just hark to that 
thrush, Miss Flabb! Isn’t he splendid? Are you fond of music?” 

And so Jim skated away from the danger. 

For the rest of the walk they chatted like old friends, till Jim was dismissed at a 
weather-stained green door in a scraggy brick wall which bounded the Pylotts lawn, 
But he caught one more glimpse of her, through a gap in the privet-hedge which 
topped the wall, just as she was disappearing into the gaunt, darksome house, like 
some fair princess of olden story being absorbed into the jaws of a fell dragon. 

And all the way home he seemed to feel her slender fingers in his farewell 
grasp, and to hear the low musical voice saying,— 

“Thank you, Mr. Trask, for your kind care of me. I should have fared badly 
but for you.” 

Thus Mr. James Trask, only son of Sir Walter Trask, Baronet, of Cowthorn 
Park, found himself head over ears in love with the daughter of a man at whom 
most of the respectable people in Sternax looked askance, as a dark enigma and 
possibly a deep-dyed villain. 

Now, at the very hour of the events in the lane, the Rector was putting his 
best foot foremost to catch the postman at Starkle’s Cross, with a message about 
a telegram. He had achieved this, and was slowly returning, when Dr. Scarth, on 
his brown cob, overtook him. 

The doctor pulled up at his side. 

“T was going to call at the Parsonage if I had not fallen in with you.” 

“Come, nevertheless, and have a pipe and chat.” 

“Not to-day. ‘The fact is, I’m afraid there is trouble at hand for our eccentric 
friend over there.” 

And the doctor pointed with his hunting-crop across the fields towards Pylotts. 

‘“‘ Bless me! What do you mean?” 

“Why, the rustics have got hold of an idea that Flabb is busily engaged on a 
new invention whereby two men will do as much harvest work in a day as forty 
under the old system. And they will have it that this is the meaning of the 
devil’s tattoo, which is driving the whole parish crazy. And, one of these fine 
nights, Pylotts will be visited by a gang of rough fellows who will break in on 
Flabb in the midst of his hammering and probably hammer 4m.” 

“Good heavens! Why, his womenkind will be scared out of their wits, to 
say nothing of what may happen to him! For the little man is peppery, and 
would probably show fight. Flabb’s daughter is with him now—the sweetest girl, 
Scarth—and has just been spending the afternoon with us.” 

The doctor looked grave. 

“Well, Flabb should be warned. That’s plain. And you, Rector, are the very 
man to do it.” 

“T’ll go at once.” 

“There’s no hurry. They won’t attempt it till Scorbitt returns from a job he 
is finishing out Brankthorn way. And he won’t be back for some days.” 

“Then Tl see to it to-morrow. Many thanks for your hint, Doctor. How 
did you ns 
But the doctor waved his hand. ‘ Secret,” said he, and trotted off. 

Next morning Jim gravitated towards the Parsonage. 
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“**1 hope the brutes have not hurt you ?’” 


Bowles, the butler, beamed benignantly upon him. For was not Jim captain 
of the Sternax cricket club, and he—Bowles—their best wicket-keeper ? 
“ Measter, ’e wor hoff himmediate hafter brekfust, sir, and missis, she be in 


the garden.” 
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“ All right, Bowles: Dll find her.” 

And, like the privileged guest he was, Jim prowled round tili he came upon her 
sitting on a rustic seat and reading a letter. ’ 

She looked up with a cheery nod, and made room for him at her side. 

“Well, Jim, you’ve something to tell me. I can see it in your face. But first 
I must go and order some bread and cheese for Miss Flabb’s messenger.” 

Jim’s blue eyes opened wide. ‘“ Miss Flabb! Why, I’ve come here on purpose 
to talk to you about her!” 

“That note is from her. Read it. And excuse me a moment.” 

Jim read it with much reverence, and was glad he was alone. It ran thus: 


“DEAR MRS. PODLEY, 

“On my return home last evening, my father told me that, owing to a sudden 
change of plans, he was leaving Pylotts, and had made every arrangement to catch the 
8.45 from Brackminster this morning. This prevents my bidding you good-bye in person ; 
but I feel I cannot go without a parting word of thanks to you for your kindness to me 
May I add that what I have seen of you and of your home life will always rank among my 
pleasantest memories? My father has not spoken definitely of our destination, but I gather 
that we shall be leaving England next week, perhaps for good. 

“T remain, dear Mrs. Podley, 
“ Gratefully yours, 
“ MABEL FLABB.” 


On her return Mrs. Podley found Jim gazing into space, with the note lying 
across his knees, and a wistful sadness in his handsome face. 

And she knew that the tenth conviction had gone home. 

So, without a word, she laid her hand on his, and one look from him told her all 
he had come to tell. But all he said was,— 

“Tl not forget the fox-terrier pup, Mrs. Podley.” 

“Thank you, Jim.” 

And then he rose to go. Mrs. Podley walked with him to the little gate 
opening on the meadow, through which lay his shortest cut home, chatting brightly 
on various subjects; but, under it all, Jim could feel her mute sympathy with his 
unspoken sorrow, and was. comforted. 

Then he made for a sequestered spot he knew in the heart of a wood, and 
there, seated on a moss-grown stump, he vowed to himself that, please God, he 
would seek out Mabel (what an entrancingly melodious name!) and win her if she 
was to be won, and that meanwhile he would do what good he could in the world 
for her dear sake. 

After which, being a wholesome-hearted young Englishman, he went home, ate a 
hearty lunch, and afterwards had a long ride with the bailiff round an outlying farm. 

But, alas for Jim’s quest! The next few years were fraught with misfortune 
for the Trasks. 

First came an all but ruinous money loss through the failure of a bank. Then 
they lost almost all the proceeds of a sale of an estate in a neighbouring county by 
the absconding of a rascally solicitor. 

Next came the death of Lady Trask, after a short illness, during which her 
stalwart son was the gentlest and most devoted of nurses. Whereupon Sir Walter’s 
health broke down, and he shrank from a burly country squire into a querulous 
invalid. 

Finally came the great agricultural depression to sap the poor remnant of their 
income. And men shook their heads and said the end was not far off. 
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“The doctor pointed with his hunting-crop.” 


Jim did all that man could do to stave off the evil day, acting as his father's 
agent and working hard in that capacity from blink of dawn till late at night. Not 
a single iota of news of Mabel or her father had reached him since they left the 
parish ; and he told himself over and over again that, by this time, she had settled 
down into happy married life in some distant land. Yet, in spite of all, there still 
lived in the depths of his heart a vague, sweet hope. 

One June morning Miss Cottleton called at the Parsonage in a flutter of excitement 
which gave her much the appearance of a Friesland hen. 

“Read that, Mrs. Podley,” she cried, spreading with mittened and trembling 
hands an American newspaper, three months old, upon the hall table, and pointing 
to a marked paragraph. ‘“ Read it aloud, please.” 

Mrs. Podley complied, in some bewilderment. 


“DEPARTURE OF COL. TELKINGTON. 


“We regret to learn that we are about to lose our illustrious townsman, Colonel 
Telkington, who with his charming daughter sails for England in the //ying Fisk on 
the 25th. 

“This may not be deemed an inopportune moment for a few notes of his remarkable 





career. 

“His surname, before he succeeded to the great Telkington property (which entailed 
a change of nomenclature), was Flabb. He belongs to the old county stock of the { 
Flabbs of Brickshire, England (‘ Never heard of them,’ interpolated Mrs. Podley, herself ; 


of ancient Brickshire lineage), and dwelt for some time at Pielots, the ancestral seat of 
the family, in the parish of Sternax of that ilk. We understand that the name of the 
mansion owes its origin to the vast consumption of venison pasty by the numerous 
retainers of Sir Fulk Flabb, a distinguished leader on the Yorkist side in the wars 
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of the Roses. (Mrs. Podley only gasped.) Pielots is a palatial residence endowed with 
the traditional glory of a ghost of its own, a privilege strictly confined to the oldest 
English families. 

“The worthy Colonel was always fond of scientific pursuits, and we have grounds for 
thinking that it was while at Pielots that he hit upon his masterly invention, known to 
the civilised world as ‘ Telkington’s Thaumaturgic Tin-tack’ (that stately oak of which 
the tin-tack of our forefathers was but the acorn), a discovery which has_ brought 
him so colossal a fortune as to rank him among the financial powers of the age. We 
understand that the Colonel purposes settling in England, and we congratulate Britain 
on the fact.” 


“Now, didn’t I always say that there was something out of the common in 
that man, Mrs. Podley? But this is not all! I have just wormed out of Mr. 
Perkins what the name of the purchaser of the Forcott estate is. It was bought 
by private treaty, you know. Well! it is Telkington—the very man! And Mr. 
Perkins tells me that he has taken the ‘Firs’ till he has built himself a house, 
and that Miss Telkington and he were expectéd there yesterday.” 

“ At any rate,” said Mrs. Podley, ““we now know what the knocking was. The 
poor little man was only perfecting his tin-tack.” 

Miss Cottleton was already folding her paper up to carry the news elsewhere. 

It happened that the very next person she met was Jim ‘Trask. Him she 
promptly buttonholed. But beyond a muttered criticism on the article which 
was an effusion (Miss Cottleton thought, in her ignorance) clearly offensive to 
his literary taste, he made no comment on her news. So that she sadly felt that 
valuable time had been wasted upon him. 

The truth was that poor Jim was stunned ‘by the-cruel irony of fate. Here 
was the one woman in the world for him (whom he had thought irretrievably lost 
to him) actually coming into his very neighbourhood. And she was still to be 
wooed and won. Yet the circumstances under which she thus came within his 
reach, in one sense, put her out of his reach in another. For he, a poor man, 
could not, in honour, tell her, a rich woman, that he loved her. And Jim felt, 
with a sore heart, that the cup of his bitterness was now full. 

That very afternoon Mabel drove herself over from “The Firs to see 
Mrs. Podley. 

“T have owed you a call for a long time,” she said, “and have come to pay it.” 

And the two friends had a long and cosy talk. You may be sure Jim’s cause 
did not suffer in Mrs. Podley’s judicious hands. But she soon found out that he 
had little need of advocacy. As for Mabel, lovely as the girl had been, the woman 
was lovelier. 

Jim was returning home after a tiring day, his physical weariness aggravated by 
low spirits. 

It chanced that his way led him through a part of the lane thronged by what 
had now become to him bitter-sweet memories. As he turned the corner and 
approached the place where he had rescued Mabel Flabb he saw that a pony- 
carriage with only one occupant—a lady—was standing at the very spot; and the 
next moment he recognised Mabel herself. Her quick ear had caught his footstep, 
and she looked up. Jim realised with sharp pain that she was more beautiful even 
than his lover’s dreams had pictured her. Her sweet face flushed as she bent 
forward with a welcoming smile. 

“* But,” said Jim to himself, “I must play the man.” 

“ Welcome to Sternax, Miss Telkington!” he said, in as light a tone as he could 
assume ; “but it is good-bye to Sternax for me.” 
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Her great violet eyes grew suddenly grave. 
“What»*do you mean, Mr. Trask? I have always thought of you and yours as 
part and parcel of the place.” 

“Yes: the ‘Trasks have been here for two hundred years. And it will be hard 
for my father and myself to leave the old place. But beggars can’t be choosers.” 

And Jim thought himself virtuous for his plainness of speech. It was but fair 
to her, he thought. 

“In short,” he went on, in his lofty abhorrence of the fortune-hunter’s slimy 
ways, “in about four months my old home and all the surrounding lands will 
be sold and pass away from us. And when all claims are satisfied we shall be 
paupers—in a gentlemanly way. of course.” 

And Jim’s tone had become hard and cynical. 

She had turned her face away, and, to his consternation, he saw a bright drop 
slowly gather where the downcast sweep of her eyelash brushed the profile of the 
cheek visible to him. 

The sight stirred him beyond his self-control. He leaned forward to look into 
her face :— 

“Miss Telkington! Mabel! Have I distressed you? Is it possible that you 
care so much ?” 

And in her beautiful eyes laden with the mist of tears he read her answer. Ina 
moment, her wealth and his poverty alike forgotten, his strong arms were around 
her and her head lay on his broad breast. 

Feeling, as we do, that the conversation of lovers (gué conversation) is beneath 
contempt, we shall preserve but one specimen on this occasion. 

“Have you the least idea, darling, how much I love you?” asked Jim, in the 
idiotic but immemorial manner. 

“Well,” she replied archly, “I can imagine great possibilities in a man capable 
of loving a girl named Flabb who——” 

But the sentence was never finished, owing to an obstruction of the orifice of 
speech. 


PrIcE WILLIAMS. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF ST. VINCENT. 


[These articles on St. Vincent, the Nile, and Copenhagen, were written long before the publication 
of Captain Mahan’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson.” The distinguished author of that masterly work, which 
has been rightly welcomed with a chorus of acclaim, has expressly stated that his main purpose 
was rather to delineate the great warrior as he was, and to make a lifelike portrait, than to dwell 
upon the famous battles and operations of war in which Nelson played so conspicuous a part. For 
an elaborate account of them the ‘*‘Sea Power” of Captain Mahan is a more perfect authority : 
I have, therefore, when alluding to his writings, confined my references to that admirable book, 
and have not quoted from the ‘‘ Life of Nelson.” W. O'C. M.] 


“SOME time ago I endeavoured to retrace, in two articles in this Magazine,* 
the main features of the Campaign of Trafalgar. That memorable passage 
of arms was by many degrees the most important in the French 

Revolutionary War; for it destroyed the power of our enemies at sea, and it 
impelled Napoleon on the path of universal conquest, of which Waterloo was the 
ultimate issue. It also teaches lessons of permanent value, which English statesmen, 
and, indeed, all Englishmen ought to lay to heart, especially at the present time, 
when Europe is a colossal armed camp. It doubtless indicates that, upon the 
whole, the chances were largely against the success of Napoleon’s project of < 

descent on our coasts; it proves how genius in war, however supreme, may be 
baffled when it has bad instruments, and notably when it is out of its own chosen 
element. But it warns us, too, that the Emperor had many chances; it impresses 
on us the truth that, at all times, our ascendency at sea should be beyond dispute ; 
it impliedly tells us that we are not safe unless we possess, in an army, a line 
of defence; for, notwithstanding presumptuous boasting, our navy can never make 
us completely secure.t In the present, and two subsequent articles, I shall briefly 


* Patt MALL MAGAZINE, July and September 1895. 

+ Lord Wolseley has truly said that it is worse than folly to suppose that the navy can, by itself, 
be a perfectly adequate defence of England, and that a military force is not required for the purpose. 
Captain Mahan, a seaman, but a real authority on the subject,—he has remarked that Napoleon 
would not improbably have effected the descent, had he had the assistance of steam,—is of the 
same opinion ; he pointedly condemns (‘‘Sea Power” i. 341) ‘the forced and extravagant doctrine ” 
that a navy, ‘‘if the first line of defence in order and importance,” is, or ought to be, the only 
one. Our fathers were right in arraying a great assemblage of armed levies to resist the invasion 
Napoleon contemplated ; and, inferior as these troops were, they would, if tolerably directed, have 
prevented the subjugation of England, even if the Grand Army had reached our shores. Admiral 
Vescy Hamilton (Nineteenth Century, March 1896, p. 410) asserts that in 1804-5 England 


“could have concentrated sixty sail of the line, and as many more frigates” in the Channel, 
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describe the three great cam- 

paigns of St. Vincent, the 

Nile, and Copenhagen, for 

these marked the steps in the 

progress of triumph which 

culminated on the crowning 

day of ‘Trafalgar. ‘The course 

of these events shows, with Be 
peculiar clearness, how our 2 
superiority at sea, which in the 

American War was strenuously 

contested, and far from assured, 

became gradually so complete 

that it has never since been 

really questioned, and that it 

seems to many of us as it 

were in the nature of things. 

Yet this is not the point of 

most distinctive interest : what 

is most striking in this part 

of our naval history is, that 

it illustrates and brings into 

relief the first great achieve- 

ments of Nelson at sea, and , 
explains how, when aided by Poe rn, 

the organising powers of Jervis, 

the foremost of admirals accomplished marvels of war, which, twenty years before, 
would have been thought impossible. 

The campaign of St. Vincent may be said to have opened when Jervis, at the 
close of 1795, was placed at the head of our Mediterranean fleet. The war had 
now lasted nearly three years, and the superiority of England over France at sea, 
though not as yet decisive, was becoming evident. As usual, when hostilities broke 
out, our naval operations had suffered from the want of seamen ; our fleet had felt 
the enervating effects of a long peace ; their leaders were not of the highest order. 
But our maritime power had distinctly advanced: we possessed hundreds of 
excellent officers versed in the traditions of a great service; the affair of Nootka 
Sound, and the threatened quarrel with Russia, had directed attention to the navy ; 
our sailors were what they had been in all ages. The Revolution, on the other 
hand, had done frightful injury to the French navy: it had deprived it of most 
of its trained officers ; it had annihilated its organisation and scientific services ; it 
had introduced scandalous dilapidation and waste into the administration, in every 
department ; above all, it had destroyed discipline, and the habit of obedience, in 
the French seaman—the first requirement of efficiency in a man-of-war. Young 
lieutenants raised to the commands of admirals, merchant skippers made captains 
of ships of the line, incapacity in manceuvring, and bad gunnery, want of stores, 
munitions, and other necessaries at sea, and lawless insubordination throughout the 





to oppose the flotilla and the fleets which Napoleon hoped to combine in front of Boulogne. This 
extraordinary statement is contradicted by every known official document and authority, and 
by every English and French writer, from James and Alison to Troude and De la Graviére. 
Until it is verified by satisfactory proof, it cannot be accepted by any student of the history of 
the time. 
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service—these were the characteristics of 
the navy of France ;* nor were these 
evils redressed by absurd theories about 
maritime operations that had become the 
fashion. The results were what might 
have been expected; though the un- 
questionable bravery of the French sailor 
was made manifest in more than one 
striking instance—as in the duel between 
the Vengeur and the Brunswick. Howe 
easily defeated Villaret on June rst; 
and Hotham got the better of Martin; 
the French flag was nearly swept from 
the West Indies; in almost every en- 
counter between light squadrons and 
single ships England came off victorious. 
The marked inferiority of the French at 
sea was conspicuously seen in the action 
in which Cornwallis beat off twelve sail 
of the line with five; and in 1795 the 
Sir Thomas Foley. Directory gave up the attempt of sending 
out regular fleets to fight great battles. 

At this time, however, our naval supremacy had by no means been fully assured ; 
and our operations at sea had been hardly brilliant. The wonderful blockades 
which, a few years afterwards, imprisoned the enemy’s fleets in his ports, had been 
not even thought of as yet; we had scarcely ever a squadron before Brest in 
winter. Howe had been victorious on June rst, but his strategic arrangements had 
been defective ; his adversary had gained his real object: the convoy he protected 
had reached France in safety. Bridport’s action with Villaret did him little honour ; 
Hotham in the Mediterranean had been feeble in the extreme,—he had lost an 
opportunity to destroy a French fleet, which Nelson would have destroyed in his 
place, and he had failed to give effective assistance to the Austrian army on the 
Italian seaboard. The results of this failure were, perhaps, immense: but for the 
incapacity of the British admiral, Napoleon might never have had a command in 
Italy—nay, might not have entered on his career of wonders. If England, too, 
had been victorious at sea, the war had gone against her allies on land; and this 
affected or threatened her maritime power. Prussia and Spain had withdrawn from 
the contest ; Austria maintained it almost alone on the Continent ; the Dutch navy 
had become a prize of France ; and signs were not wanting that Spain would renew 
the old family compact with the French Republic. 

Such, briefly, was the condition of the war when Jervis assumed the Mediterranean 
command. The Admiral had already seen nearly fifty years’ service ; but, except 
in an expedition to the West Indies, he had not hitherto been the chief of a fleet. 
He was known, however, as one of the best of our officers; he added to the 
highest professional skill the power of enforcing discipline with an iron hand, and 
administrative capacity of the first order; and, as a strategist, it was his special 
merit that he laid down the true principles of the famous blockades which 


* For the state of the English and French navies in the first years or the war, reference may 
be made to Mahan’s ‘‘ Sea Power,” i. 35, 78 ; Chevalier and De la Graviére, ‘‘ Guerres Maritimes,” 
i. 28, 54. Nelson and Napoleon agreed in considering want of discipline the worst defect in the 
French navy of this time. 
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afterwards baffled Napoleon’s designs. The presence of a superior mind and of an 
energetic will was soon apparent in the operations of the fleet. .Corsica was our 
principal naval station; but Jervis maintained the blockade of Toulon with a 
constancy and success unknown before, and the Mediterranean was cleared of 
hostile war-ships. ‘The Admiral, at the same time, raised his fleet to a state of the 
highest perfection, “perhaps never equalled in the days of sailing ships”;* the 
unremitting attention he gave to the health of his crews, to their gunnery, and to 
their strict discipline, having made it “a model of efficiency and high spirit.” T 
Simultaneously he brought out the great qualities of the rising officers, formed in 
the school of Hood, Foley, Collingwood, ‘Troubridge, and several others, who 
were to become the leaders of our navy in other days, and had already won 
distinction in lower commands. Nelson was, even now, the foremost of this “ band 
of brothers,” the finest body of captains of war-ships that has ever appeared ; and 
though as yet scarcely known outside the service, more than one of his superiors 
had perceived his remarkable powers. From his early youth in the American War, 
Nelson had been conspicuous for heroic daring ; and unquestionably, had he been 
in command in 1795, the war in the Mediterranean, and along the coast of Italy, 
would have had different results for England and her allies. But Nelson was also 
the most consummate of seamen: no one has ever known better what can be 
accomplished by an English fleet and by English sailors and officers; few have 
equally possessed the faculty of command and of inspiring subordinates to make 
great efforts. His, too, were the intuitions of genius, the flashes of perception, the 
perfect insight, the calm self-confidence, the ready resource, which are distinctive 
qualities of really great captains. 

This command of Jervis marks an era in our naval annals. His skill in 
organisation prepared the fleets which were to conquer at the Nile and ‘Trafalgar. 
Except, however, to maintain the blockade of Toulon, the Admiral could achieve 
but little in 1796, as regards large operations at sea: the opportunity had been 
lost the year before. Nelson, indeed, slightly embarrassed Napoleon’s progress as 
he marched from the Apennines to the Adige; but the advance of the youthful 
conqueror was too far inland to be affected by ships on the coast of Italy, 
and his victories ere long made their influence felt on the position of England in 
the Mediterranean. Spain, already hesitating, declared war against us: a fleet, 
formidable in numbers at least, was added to the list of our enemies at sea. 
The naval power of Spain at this time, however, was but the shadow of a great 
name. If the Revolution had half ruined the navy of France, misgovernment and 
the decrepitude of the State had had equally bad effects on that of her new ally. 
The Spanish war-ships were very fine, like some of the French—superior to our 
own; they were more powerfully armed, and often better sailers. But the Spanish 
naval service was in utter decay; the grossest favouritism prevailed in the higher 
commands; the inferior officers were ill trained and incapable ; there was no school 
of gunnery that deserved the name; the sailors that manned the fleet were a 
motley assemblage of fishermen, landsmen, so-called conscripts, and even of the 
worst refuse of the jails.§ Nelson had long before taken the measure of the 
Spanish navy, and had spoken of it with supreme contempt. Napoleon, years 
afterwards, concurred in this view. A single circumstance, indeed, at this time, 


* Mahan, ‘* Sea Power,” i. 206. 

+ lbid. 

t De la Graviére dwells especially on this: ‘‘Guerres Maritimes,” i. 101, 119. 

§ Interesting and valuable information on the state of the Spanish navy at this time will be 
found in De la Graviére’s ‘‘Guerres Maritimes,” i. 134, 148. See also ii. 109. 
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shows how inferior was the 
quality of this seemingly im- 
posing force. Soon after Spain 
had pronounced against us, 
thirty-eight French and Spanish ° 
ships of the line had assembled 
in the roads of Toulon; not 
only did they not try to get 
out and to attack, but Jervis, 
with a fleet not half in 
numbers, remained at his 
siation perfectly secure, and 
would have taken the offensive 
had a small squadron come to 
his aid.* 

The phantom, however, of 
the Spanish navy seems to have 
alarmed the men in power in 
England. Twenty years before, 
the allied fleets of France and 
of Spain, under D’Orvilliers, 
had commanded the Channel. 
Austria, too, was yielding to 
the terrible blows of Napoleon ; 

Admiral Troubridge. the pressure on the resources 
of England was great; and 
the squadron of Mann, intended to support Jervis, had unfortunately failed to 
fulfil its mission. Jervis left the Mediterranean towards the close of 1796, by the 
order of the Admiralty at home; and though this policy has been severely 
condemned, the station, as affairs stood, was dangerous and remote. Nelson, who 
had been raised to the rank of commodore, was employed, so to speak, to cover 
the retreat; he fought a very remarkable frigate action, and as usual showed 
characteristic vigour and resource. Meanwhile Jervis, with the main British fleet, 
was slowly making his way to Lisbon; but he was overtaken by misfortunes in 
quick succession,—no less than five of his ships were lost or crippled by tempests 
off the dangerous coasts that adjoin the Straits. The Admiral, however, was 
reinforced by five sail of the line, his fleet being thus fifteen war-ships and the 
attendant frigates ; and he was soon rejoined by Nelson, a host in himself. 

The great allied fleet had, by this time, been divided, having done simply 
nothing. Villeneuve—an ominous name—sailed with five ships for Brest ; Langara, 
with the main Spanish squadron, put into Carthagena to await orders. He was a 
seaman of some parts and experience: he had crossed swords with Rodney, not 
without honour; he was replaced in his command by Don José de Cordova, an 
officer of a family well known in the Spanish service, but certainly an inferior man. 
Cordova was directed to make for Cadiz, at the pressing request of the French 
Directory, which sought to assemble a great naval force at Brest. He had passed 
the Straits in the first days of February 1797, at the head of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven sail of the line,t accompanied by the usual frigates in support. Jervis, by 

* Mahan,‘‘Sea Power,” i. 217. 

+ De la Graviére, i. 142, makes the number twenty-six ; Captain Mahan, following the official 
account of Jervis, makes it twenty-seven: ‘‘ Sea Power,” i. 221. 
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this time, was off Cape St. Vincent, with his fifteen sail of the line, looking out for 
the approach of the Spanish fleet, nearly twofold in apparent strength, but really, 
as the event proved, no match for his own. ‘The difference, indeed, was striking 
between the hostile forces about to close in a memorable fight. ‘The Spanish fleet 
had no less than seven first-rates—one, the Santissima Trinidad, a giant of the sea. 
Most of its ships were very good sailers; it was very superior in weight of metal. 
The British fleet had only two ships of a hundred guns and two ninety-eights, 
very bad sailers; the rest were seventy-fours, with one sixty-four; in material power 
it was not to be compared to its enemy. But mind rules matter, and will always 
rule it; in the moral forces that make for success in battle, the preponderance 
of the seemingly weaker armament was immense. ‘The Spanish commander and 
his captains were fourth-rate men, most of the last inexperienced and untrained ; 
the Spanish crews and gunners were very bad.* Jervis, on the other hand, was a 
great admiral; Nelson, as was soon to be seen, was a man of genius; all the British 
captains were good officers, especially Collingwood and ‘Troubridge; the gunnery 
of the fleet was perfect; the seamen were thoroughly trained and skilled in their 
duties. It is necessary to dwell on this, in a somewhat materialistic age; men 
are too apt, it has been admirably said, in these days, “to think more of the gun 
than the man behind it,” and yet the man is the soul of the machine. 

Jervis had resolved to fight, whatever the odds in numbers. “ England,” he 
said with truth, “was in need of a victory.” At no time, indeed, since the 
beginning of the war, had the prospect for England become more suddenly 
darkened. Our only ally on the Continent had been overpowered ; Napoleon was 
about to cross the Noric Alps, and to descend on the plains that lead to Vienna. 
Our own overtures for peace had been rejected with scorn; nearly all the navies 
of Europe had been arrayed against us; a great French fleet—so inefficient was 
still our system of blockade—had escaped from Brest and reached the Irish coast: 
but for Grouchy a landing might have been effected. The state of things, too, 
at home had become alarming: the Funds had fallen to the lowest point, the 
Bank had suspended cash payments; above all, the discontent in the fleet had 
increased. Jervis, therefore, properly determined to give battle. He seems never 
to have doubted that he would gain a victory. In the early morning of February 
14th the Spanish fleet was descried by a British frigate ; it was making for Cadiz 
in two masses, already separated by a wide distance. 

The British fleet was completely in hand, and formed “in admirable order in 
two columns,” delighting the eyes even of its “exacting chief.” What was going 
on in the opposed squadrons, while they were still many miles from each other, 
was significant of what was ere long to happen. Cordova had been informed that 
his adversary’s fleet was not more than nine sail of the line; this was probably 
the reason that, with unwise confidence, he had allowed his own to be divided 
in a perilous way, which would give an active enemy a great advantage. But 





* De la Graviére, a very fair and impartial writer, gives this account of the Spanish crews that 
fought at St. Vincent :— 

“Lescadre espagnole avait & peine dans ce combat 60 ou 80 matelots par vaisseau. Le 
reste des équipages se composaient d’hommes entiérement étrangers a la navigation, recrutés depuis 
quelques mois dans la campagne ou dans les prisons, et qui, de Paveu meme des historiens anglais, 
lorsqu’on voulait les faire monter dans le gréement, tombaient 4 genoux, frappés d'une terreur 
panique, et s’écriaient qu’ils aimaient mieux étre immolés sur place que de s’exposer 4 une mort 
certaine en essayant d’accomplir un service aussi perileux. A bord d’un des vaisseaux capturés par 
les Anglais, on trouva quatre ou cinq canons du cété ot ce vaisseau avait combattu, qui n’avaient 
point été détapés. Que pouvaient le courage et le dévouement des officiers, leur habilité méme, 
gontre de pareilles chances?” 
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when the British fleet was first seen, one of his captains made a false signal, that 
it consisted of forty sail of the line*; this, it was said, “was to rouse the Admiral 
up”; but it caused hesitation, confusion, and demoralised fear. All was confidence 
and exultation in the opposite camp, especially in the aged but very able leader. 
An eye-witness has described the scene as the two armaments slowly approached 
each other :— 

“The British admiral made the signal to prepare for battle. As he walked the 
quarter-deck the hostile numbers were reported to him as they appeared by signal. 
‘There are eight sail of the line, Sir John.’ ‘Very well, sir.’ ‘There are twenty- 
five sail of the line.’ ‘Very well, sir.’ ‘There are twenty-seven sail, Sir John,’ 
and this was accompanied by some remark on the great disparity of the forces, 
‘Enough, sir—no more of that: the die is cast; and if there were fifty sail of the 
line, I would go through them. Captain Hallowell, who was at Jervis’s side when 
he thus spoke, was so delighted by this determined answer, that, gently clapping 
the old Admiral on the back, he cried out, ‘That is right, Sir John, that’s right: 
by God, we shall give them a damned good licking !’” T 

The wind on this day was west by south; the Spanish fleet was sailing nearly 
before it, steering to the east-south-east, directly for Cadiz. Of the separated 
divisions, the larger, composed probably of twenty-one sail of the line, was to 
windward ; the leeward division was six sail of the line; the distance between 
them was seven or eight miles; no attempt had been made to close this great 
interval. The British fleet, steering nearly at right angles to the disunited and 
even scattered enemy, made for this wide and dangerous gap; the smaller Spanish 
column then, at the eleventh hour, endeavoured to join the main body ; for this 
purpose it headed close-hauled to the north-west. Jervis had formed his fleet into 
a single column, interposing between the two squadrons ; and it soon became evident 
that the six Spanish ships would be unable to attain their numerous consorts. One 
fell off before the wind and disappeared—in plain language took to its heels and 
ran away; the other five kept on their north-west course, in the vain hope possibly 
of breaking the English line. The British fleet was now master of the gap, and 
stood between the two fractions of Cordova’s fleet,—a position of vantage, whether 
on land or at sea, and especially at sea in most instances, for it enables a commander 
to attack his enemy in detail, not to speak of the effect it produces in disconcerting 
and baffling his antagonist. The aspect of the two fleets, before they came within 
range, was significant of what was about to happen :— 

“The British ships formed one of the most beautiful and close lines ever 
beheld. . . . The Spanish ships looked a complete forest, huddled together ; their 
commander-in-chief covered with signals, and running free on the leeward line, and 
making his utmost endeavours to get them into order; but they seemed confusion 
worse confounded.” ¢ 

The main Spanish division, being to windward, now attempted to join the 
leeward division, consisting at present, we have seen, of five sail of the line. The 
effort was feeble and _ ill-directed; three ships only succeeded in crossing the bows 
of the British ships that held the space between; the remainder hauled to the 
wind in a scattered order, making to the northward, perhaps to avoid the enemy 
steering in his close line on a southward course, perhaps to try to reach the leeward 
division by a long circuit. ‘The whole Spanish fleet was now broken into two parts, 

* Southey, ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” p. 87: ed. 1883, by Greene. 

+ Nelson, ‘‘ Heroes Series,” p. 96, referring to an article in the Zatnburgh Review, probably 
by Admiral Colomb. 
t Parsons, p. 323. 
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eighteen ships in the 
first part, eight in the 
second ; their junction 
had become, for the 
time, impossible; the 
British fleet was in 
possession of the whole 
intervening _—_ distance. 
Jervis was in an ex- 
cellent position to attack 
Cordova. He properly 
advanced against the 
main Spanish squadron, 
which, as it was wind- 
ward, could hardly ex- 
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the eight ships to leeward; but he thought it necessary to hold in check the 
eight separated ships, and to prevent them from seeking to pass through his 
line. With this object in view, he held his southerly course for some moments; 
but when he had passed beyond the rear of the two hostile squadrons, he 
ordered his whole fleet to tack in succession, and so to pursue and fall on the 
eighteen Spanish ships,—that is, that each British ship should reach the station of 
the first before she tacked and turned against the enemy, and by this movement 
should also fend off the small Spanish division to leeward. This was the 
course of caution—perhaps of wisdom; but if it would effectually keep back 
the eight Spanish ships, it gave the eighteen, at least in part, an opportunity to 
escape. By tacking in succession, and making the ships in pursuit steer for the 
enemy Only when the rearward ship had attained the position held by the first, 
considerable time would be inevitably lost; and, as Cordova’s ships were the 
better sailers, he was afforded a chance to get off comparatively unscathed. 

The Culloden, commanded by Troubridge, a most distinguished officer, was 
the leading ship of the British fleet. As soon as she had passed the Spanish 
rear, she tacked instantly, and flew in pursuit. The evolution was performed 
with admirable celerity and skill. “Look at Troubridge!” shouted Jervis with 
exultation: “he handles his ship as if the eyes of all England were upon him, and 
would to God they 
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“Bataille Navale attempt ‘ ape 
du the enemy as he saile 
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78 ye SA Brrexceltent destructive fire from 
2% <2 a the Victory, the flag- 
"te Ne cuttoden le Diadem#& ship of the British 
. le Captain. Admiral, that with her 
consorts. she fell off, 
we and made no _ further 
= effort. The van of the 
British fleet, the Cud/oden 
still leading, had by this 
time come up with the 
rear of the main Spanish 
fleet. A brisk and running engagement followed, in which the superiority of the 
British gunnery was seen; but no decisive results were obtained,—not a Spanish 
ship had as yet been captured. Meanwhile, the van of Cordova had drawn 
ahead, for the present, far from the enemy in pursuit; and the Spanish Admiral 
attempted to execute a manoeuvre which might have changed the fortunes of the 
day, had he not been baffled by daring and genius. Cordova, as the last British 
ships were on their tack in succession, endeavoured, with his advanced ships, to 
get round the enemy’s rear, and, again steering free to the east-south-east, to 
effect his junction with the eight leeward ships, and so to elude a further action 
and to escape to Cadiz. ‘This idea was good, and he might have succeeded, had 
not Nelson, happily for England, been upon the scene. Nelson was in command 
of the Captain, the third ship from the British rear: he instantly perceived 
Cordova’s purpose, and as the enemy’s ships began to turn and to make for 
the rear of Jervis, he wore the Caffain, falling thus out of line; and he flung 
himself across the path of the advancing Spanish fleet, intercepting and defying 
it with his single ship! 

This audacious move of Nelson’s—which, be it observed, was due to his own 
inspiration alone, and was in disregard of his chief’s orders—brought the Caffain 
under the range of five Spanish ships at least, including the great Santissima 
Trinidad, Cordova’s flag-ship. Had the contending ships been of equal worth, it 
would have been an act of madness; as affairs stood, it illustrated, with striking 
clearness, the difference between recklessness and justifiable daring. The leading 
Spanish ships, so to speak, paralysed by the bold challenger who stood in their 
way, like a flock of sheep assailed by a fierce wild animal, abandoned the course 
they had lately taken, and fled northwards, giving up all hope of effecting a junction 
with their forsaken consorts. This increased their disorder, and took time; the 
rearmost British ships were enabled to come up; and meanwhile the Caffain, 
joining the Cu//oden—the two were now the first ships of the British van—maintained 
what Nelson himself called “an apparently, but not really, unequal contest ” with 
the Santissima Trinidad and five or six other sail of the line. The San Isidro 
and the Salvador del Mondo struck to the Lxcellent under Collingwood, and 
perhaps to other ships. But while victory was thus declaring for England, the 
Culloden had suffered heavy loss, the Caffain was in a crippled state, “her 
foretopmast shot away, not a sail, shroud, or rope left,” a considerable number, 
too, of her crew having fallen. With admirable loyalty and presence of mind, 
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Collingwood attacked the San Nicolas, Nelson’s nearest foe, almost destroying her 
with a single broadside. She then passed on to the Santissima Trinidad, relieving 
the strain on the hard-pressed Captain. The San Nicolas, reeling under the blows 
she had received, became entangled with the San /osef, a fine first-rate—she 
is still remembered by a few old people. Nelson, though his ship was only a 
seventy-four, contrived to fasten on his two antagonists, and captured both by 
an extraordinary feat of boarding, without a parallel in naval war.* 

Four Spanish sail of the line had been captured; the remaining fourteen were 
in precipitate flight; the Santissima Trinidad had been almost dismasted. But 
both the fleets were on a lee shore, and Cadiz was open to the Spaniards; two 
or three of the British ships had been much injured ; the eight Spanish ships were 
trying again to come into line with the beaten main body. Jervis gave up the 
pursuit and secured his prizes. This has been blamed as undue caution; but the 
conduct of Jervis has been pointedly approved by a most distinguished authority on 
naval warfare. 

A few words will suffice for the closing scenes of the drama: Cordova and several 
of his captains were disgraced; Nelson was recognised as the hero of the day. 
The stern nature of Jervis softened as he embraced his great lieutenant on his 
quarter-deck ; his remark to Calder is well known, when that far from capable officer 
observed that Nelson had disobeyed his orders, “If you ever commit such a 
breach of orders I will forgive you.” In truth, but for Nelson’s daring move, the 
battle would not have been in any sense decisive; one or two Spanish ships 
would, perhaps, have been taken; but the great body would probably have 
escaped: the absolute inferiority of the Spanish navy would not have been made 
distinctly manifest. 

It has been a matter of controversy, ever since this great day, whether Jervis 
was right in directing his ships to tack in succession, and so to give Cordova time, 
or whether he ought not to have made them tack or wear together so as to bring 
them down at once on the enemy’s main squadron. ‘The first manceuvre was the 
more cautious one; it kept off the eight Spanish lee ships, and it should be 
borne in mind that two or three of them did attempt to attack the British line, 
and were defeated by the dispositions of the British Admiral. On the other hand, 
the order of sailing arranged by Jervis certainly gave his adversary a good chance 
of escape; and though the British fleet would have been exposed, theoretically 
at least, to much danger, had the ships tacked or wore all together,—the second 
manceuvre,—for they would have been liable to be placed between two fires had 
the eight Spaniards had freedom of action, and been allowed to approach the 
eighteen,—still, in their actual position and state, this was not likely, and a great 
victory would have been probably won. Nelson would almost certainly have 
played the bolder game ; but it is impossible to assert that Jervis erred; the best 
authorities differ upon the subject. 


* For a fuller account of the Battle of St. Vincent see Mahan, ‘‘Sea Power,” i. 221, 229; De la 
Graviére, i. 151, 161. Southey’s sketch is clear and spirited. An able analysis of the manceuvres 
of the contending fleets will be found in the Zainburgh Review of October 1886. Nelson describes 
his own conduct simply and well. 

Tt Captain Mahan, ‘‘ Sea Power,” i. 229, says, ‘*In the opinion of the author Jervis was right 
Not to expose this, the great and attained result of Valentine’s Day, to the chances of mishap that 
cannot be excluded from the operations of war.” 

¢ Captain Mahan, ‘‘Sea Power,” i. 225, observes: ‘‘It has been suggested that the Admiral 
would have done well to tack with his whole fleet, or at least the rear ships together, bringing them 
in a body on the Spanish van. The idea is plausible, but errs by leaving out of the calculation 


the Spanish lee division, which was kept off by the British rear ships. These eight lee ships are 
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This battle, known as that of St. Vincent, made Jervis an Earl; Nelson 
was the case, indeed, throughout his career—was not honoured by the State as his 
merits required. But his conduct was rightly judged in his noble service; by none 
more than by his veteran chief, who well knew what his lieutenant had achieved 
for him. ‘The victory lifted a load, so to speak, from the heart of England; she 
felt she could defy her enemies on her own element, however her allies might 
fail her on the land. Dark days, indeed, for the navy were at hand: St. Vincent 
was followed by the great mutinies in the fleet, which threatened our superiority 
at sea far more than all the efforts of our adversaries combined. ‘This terrible 
danger, however, was at last averted: the part Jervis took in quelling every attempt 
at disobedience in the ships under his command is well known, and was characteristic 
of him. The great fight of Camperdown ere long relieved England from all fears of 
invasion ; the increased efficiency of our blockades, under the direction of Jervis, 
reduced the fleets of the enemy almost to a state of impotence. The Mediterranean, 
no doubt, still remained closed to us ; but, curiously enough, this very circumstance 
was ultimately to lead to a great victory, the most brilliant and scientific ever won 
at sea. From the day of St. Vincent a new departure was made, so to speak, in 
the course of the war. “Speculation is often futile; yet it is hard to see how the 
country could have borne the approaching crisis of the mutinies, on top of its 
other troubles, had not the fear of the Spanish navy been removed, and the hope 
of better naval leaders been afforded. That the hope was well founded is no 
speculation. With St. Vincent began a series of victories and achievements which 
have thrown the great deeds of earlier years into undeserved obscurity.” * 


WiLtiAM O’ConnoR Morris. 





apt to be looked on as wholly out of the affair; but in fact it was a necessary part of Jervis’s 
combination to check them during the time required to deal with the others. Admiral 
Packer, commanding in the van, speaks expressly of the efforts made by the Spanish lee 
division to annoy him, and of the covering action of the British rear.” The Zainburgh 
Review, October 1886—-Admiral Colomb probably wrote the article—strongly takes the opposite 
side. ‘*The tactical error of Sir J. Jervis, which Nelson—terribly to his chief’s humiliation 
—thus boldly corrected, had been the display of a wrong signal at a vital moment. Had Jervis 
made ‘Tack together,’ or ‘Wear together,’ instead of that which he did, the Spanish fleet would 
have been annihilated, for every English ship would then have turned round where she was 
and would have brought her opponent to close action. Unquestionably Nelson would have used 
either of these signals; it did not require high intellectual effect, nor even genius. But it required 
singleness of mind and purpose—a clear sense of that which was immediately 1n view, and no 
thought of any kind beyond it.” 

*.Mahan, ‘‘Sea Power,” i. 232. 








Notre.— Zhe maps used in this article are published by kind permission of Messrs. Rivington & Co. 
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T was to the inn called the “ Toison d’Or,” 
at the bottom of the steep and winding 
street leading from the citadel to the west 
gate, that I made my way after delivering my 
despatches from the Duke of Mayenne to the 
governor ; and I sorely needed the refreshment 
I sought, for I had been nine hours in the 
saddle. 

Jaded and hungered as I was, however, I 
was not allowed to eat in peace, for when it 
became known that a courier from the Duke 
was newly arrived from Paris there was much ado. 
The inn was soon thronged with musketeers 
;, and others, who were fain to learn the latest 
S/* news from the capital. The siege had not 
«-* long been raised, and but little as yet had 
been heard of the doings of the beleaguered, 

«/ ‘“ while all knew there was much to tell. 
“Ts it true, monsieur,” asked one, “ that the 
houses were unroofed for the sake of grinding the slates into flour?” 

“Faith!” cried another, “report says they did worse than that: I heard 
they pounded up the bones from the graveyards; and ’twas said Mendoza, the 
ambassador of Spain, invented it. Beshrew me if I think he ate much of his 
dainty fare !” 

“Say, stranger, was it true that the Jesuits of St. Gabriel and certain Capucins 
were found to be revelling in plenty, while the starved were a-burying every hour 
of the day?” 

“True as gospel,” said I, “every word of it. They had enough for a twelvemonth, 
and ’twas only discovered through*a quarrel of the scullions over licking the 
platters. Albeit they got their deserts. Thirty sturdy rogues were told off to be 
fed by the priests morning and night, under pain of having their own carcases 
thrown to fatten the dogs.” 

“Tell us, was it true that Panigarole the Cordelier, for talking of peace with 
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the Béarnais, was wrapped in his cassock and sent down the Seine to beg terms 
at St. Cloud?” 

“Nay,” said I; “ Panigarole was threatened with it, but the next morn he preached 
such a hell-fire sermon against any and all who were of his mind of the day before 
that ’twas thought his conversion might bear fruit.” 

“Say, didst see the famous procession of priest-soldiers on their way to pray 
confusion to the King of Navarre? ‘They say ’twas a sight to split a weasand.” 

“That did I,” I answered: “I saw the fat priests, minims, mendicants and 
scholars, their frocks trussed behind them, and bearing cuirasses hind part before, 
for all the world like Normandy bantams, and the Bishop of Senlis at their head. 
They marched in such muddled fashion, and with arms so awry, that a lance stuck 
an inch or more into the huge paunch of a Capucin, who yelled thunder and fury in 
such wise that all agreed, in tongue at least, he was equal to any score troopers. 
Anon he bowled off, and butted a feuc//ant who bore a rusty pair of greaves tied 
above his ragged hose. The rencontre was such that one of the said greaves 
slipped on to his toe, whereat the feuc//ant cut such a caper that his arquebuse 
went off and shot the almoner to the legate, who was riding hard by. His 
excellency himself had such a squeeze that the procession was brought to a quick 
ending, and ’twas said a repetition was not favoured.” 

This recital of mine was interrupted by a scuffle at the doorway. A purblind 
beggar sought to gain admittance into the room; while the potman was for thrusting 
him forth, meeting his resistance with kicks and menaces. 

“T sought no alms,” cried the beggar ; “I but craved speech with the gentlemen, 
for I have that to tell them they may thank me for.” 

“T know thy news and what thanks thou seekest,” said the varlet roughly, “so 
begone, ere we set the dog at thee!” 

“Hold!” cried a loud voice from the farther end of the room. “Let the fellow 
stay and drink an he will. Come to me for the reckoning, thou cowardly loon! 
I warrant had the man his sight thou’dst as lief cuff him as me.” 

With this the speaker rose, and a laugh went round. 

He stood taller by half a head than all the others, and his build was proportioned 
to his stature. With his huge turned-up black mustachios and fierce frown he 
had been apt to terrify more than a tavern scullion, and as he strode forward a 
way was made. 

The sturdy beggar crept silent to a bench, and ’twas not long ere he was hard 
set on pot and porringer. 


“Well,” cried one of the company, when the interest in news of the siege 
flagged somewhat, “and who is the King of Navarre’s latest fancy? Is’t still the 
Countess of Guiche, or has another supplanted her ?” 


“ Faith, no!” cried another; “I am better informed than that. Why, Madame 
de Guercheville has enslaved him since she, and likely half a score others.” 

“T heard,” said I, “that he has gone back to the Abbess of Montmartre, the 
fair Marie de Beauvilliers.” 

“By St. Jerome!” cried one, “his majesty approaches the fold: from the lips 
of an abbess to the Holy Father’s toe is but a step.” 

“T have seen Madame de Beauvilliers,” said a stalwart arquebusier, “ at Senlis ; 
and I swear that, an she would, she could convert the king in an hour, albeit at 
this day she has no more than seventeen summers.” 

“Say,” said a tall, pale-faced sub-officer of cavalry, “ what is said to be the next 
move of the Béarnais?” 

“Faith,” said I, “nothing is said, for nothing is known, and by the king himself 
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“The inn was soon thronged with musketeers and others.” 


least of all. He is at this moment flitting about the country like a Burgundy bat, 
one day at Mantes and anon at Senlis. If the Duke of Parma withdrew he 
might make up his mind.” 

By this time the company had much thinned out, and it was not long ere I 
was left to take my meal in peace. 

Two persons remained, however, the one being the blind beggar, who still sat 
at the board, and the other the tall cavalier who had protected him. This latter 
now addressed me, and asked when I returned to Paris. 

“In some forty-eight hours,” I replied; “I but await my despatches, and 
am away.” 

“T would fain accompany you,” said he. “This garrison duty palls woefully on 
me. Think you, you could mention my name yonder, and get me exchanged to a 
captaincy in a regiment where a little work might be done?” 

“JT know not,” I said; “but should a fitting chance occur I will speak. How 
style you yourself?” 

“TI am Gousminil de Bois-Rosé,” he replied, “captain in the cavalry of the 
Duke of Limeuil. And you?” 

“My name is Leon de Pontis,” said I, “and I am cadet in the Gardes-de-corps 
of the Duke of Mayenne. I can promise you that you have not missed much good 
fare by being out of Paris this year.” 

“Perhaps not,” he rejoined. “I may not have lost much flesh by being at 
Laon instead of Paris; but it goes against my grain to have to own to being 
a soldier of the League, and yet never to have clapped eyes on the King of 
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Navarre or his men, though ’tis true I am but newly come out of the Low 
Countries.” 

“As to that,” I said, “I am with you. ’Tis but twelve months since that I 
left my home in Dauphiné, and the only fighting I have seen has been an occasional 
brush among outposts.” 

Here the blind beggar made a stir, and, hearing no voices but those of myself 
and his champion, he craved leave to speak. 

* An your honours would grant me leave,” said he, “I could tell them how 
they might see the King of Navarre in a short space—aye, and have speech 
of him.” 

“Tell at once!” cried Bois-Rosé, starting. “Hold! if ’tis worth the hearing, 
let us have it to ourselves.” He rose and fastened the door, and we drew near to 
the beggar. 

“Twas but to tell this that I sought to enter,” he said, “but they beat me 
when I spake ; wherefore I deemed it best to hold my peace. Know, then, your 
honours, that ’twas true when one said that the King was at Senlis. This morn I 
was at Verberie, in the forest of Compiégne, not eight leagues from here, when I 
heard the rush and snort of a boar, and guessed that the hunters were out. Soon, 
i’ faith, they came up, and, seeing his trail, made off. I came along for threescore 
paces, when a loud voice bade me halt. I was sore affrighted, for ’twas a voice I 
knew. I had heard it at Arques and Ivry, it being at the last place I lost my 
eyes through my matchlock bursting in my hands. I said I recognised the voice : 
there is but one which can shout such fierce command and so stir a_soldier’s 
marrow—‘tis that of Henry of Navarre. 

““¢ Hist!’ cried the voice, ‘I would have word of thee. Ha! ventre Saint Gris! 
tis a hapless blind fellow. Maybe, friend, thou’rt unable to tell me whereabouts 
lies the Chateau of Ccoeuvres ?’ 

“*Faith! that am I not,’ I made answer in plain speech, for I deemed it not 
well to make as though I knew him; ‘I know my road about here as well as 
many a better man.’ I then directed him to follow certain paths which I knew of 
old, and showed him how, by keeping to them for a certain space, he would come 
within view of the turrets of Coeuvres. 

“¢?Tis well said, upon my soul!’ cried he at the finish. ‘And now tell me, 
dost know who dwells there ?’ 

“<*T know,’ said I, ‘there is a fair maid dwells with her father; but now the 
old man is in Paris, and her sister, Madame de Villars, bears her company.’ 

“ He seemed then to muse for a space, or perchance he was regarding me, for 
he said at length, ‘Say, fellow, is’t without a doubt that thou’rt blind ?’ 

“¢In very truth,’ said I, ‘and fain would I ’twere a lie.’ 

“*Then,’ he rejoined, ‘hold forth thine hand. ‘This paper I give thee is for 
the damsel at the castle, and see that none other get it. It bears but three words, 
so ’tis valueless. The crown I give thee I would were a pistole, but they are as 
scarce with me as thee.’ 

“T went my ways, and ere long I arrived at the place. I told the seneschal 
that I bore a message of great import from a cavalier to Mademoiselle d’Estrées. 
With that he fetched Madame de Villars, and I was fain to give it her. Her only 
answer was a loud cry of wonder, and she made off without a word. I know 
not what message I bore; but, from the King’s eager questioning and the lady’s 
wonderment, I ween that on the morrow the same hour will see his majesty not 
far from Coeuvres.” 


Bois-Rosé regarded me a moment in silence. Then he leaped to his feet. 
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“Take this,” said he to the beggar; “’tis the pistole the Béarnais should have 
given thee to hold thy peace. Now go thy way.” 

“Monsieur de Pontis,” said he, and I saw he had become a-fevered with 
excitement, “the chance has come whereon we can make a bold stroke and 
win fame and fortune in a day. Come where we can talk this matter out 
in peace.” 

We went forth, Bois-Rosé leading the way. Not a word he spake as we went 
up the town together, and ’twas easy to note he was in deepest thought. He 
entered the bastard door of the cathedral, and made for the north tower. Up the 
winding staircase we groped our way, higher and higher, until we gained the belfry 
floor, whence the stone calves gaze forth steadfastly from between the columns over 
twelve leagues of vineyard and waving rye. Still we mounted another winding 
flight, this time round a skeleton turret, and my nerves began to give. Howbeit 
at last we stood on the summit, and of a truth we were like to be free from 
eavesdroppers. 

“Now,” said Bois-Rosé, “ere this you have doubtless guessed my intent. 
Henry of Navarre—of France, as he calls himself—is no suckling, and ’twill take 
two stout fellows to capture him; but you are little short of my build, and with 
plans well laid and promptly carried through we can work our will. I deem it 
best, once captured, to put the Béarnais in a strong place I wot of in the faubourg, 
and the while that you keep guard I will to Paris. Once there, I summon the 
Duke, the nuncio and Mendoza to a conference, and dictate terms. Now, ’tis known 
to all that the fat Duke lives in a sweating fear of King Henry, and would give 
well nigh aught to have him in his power; while, whatsoever he may promise, the 
legate and the ambassador can effect. De Pontis, doubtless you think I am but 
a soldier. Know then, that, albeit I mind not now and then a brush to keep my 


spirits up, yet my bent is all towards statecraft. From youth up... but more of this 
anon. Set we now to plan our campaign for the morrow.” 
ep 


3ut,” I objected, “I much misdoubt that the King will come. ‘Tis well 
known that in the past he oft risked his skin for a lady’s smile, but his affairs 
are now of the state. Moreover, twenty outposts lie ’twixt Coeuvres and Senlis ; 
how think you, then, he can chance to ’scape, even though he were fool enough to 
start on such rash emprise ?” 

“By my beard!” said Bois-Rosé, “I have heard that when he once sets his 
mind on seeking out a maiden, hell itself will not hinder him. "Twas oft said 
during the siege that were the Countess de Guercheville behind the walls Paris 
had long been his.” 

“Then God send,” said I, “that he will now live up to his repute, for I ween 
we can trap him like a hare.” 

From our position we could descry the borders of the forest of Compiégne, 
and could locate the Chateau of Coeuvres ; so we commenced our scheming. For 
two hours we remained in close converse, and ’twas nightfall ere we descended the 
quaking staircase, and left the ancient tower where we had plotted to capture the 
King. Now, Bois-Rosé had sought to impress me mightily with his skill in dealing 
with weighty matters of state, but later I always found that when it came to the 
push his arm was far better to be trusted than his head. 

Only the first faint streak of approaching dawn was visible when I threw open 
my lattice and let in a breath of the chill autumn air. I donned my buff coat 
and armet, and, thrusting into my sword-belt a pair of wheel-lock pistols of the 
new fashion, I descended. I had no sooner emerged from the porch than a figure 
came forth from the darkness, and Bois-Rosé greeted me. 
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As all know, the town of Laon is built on a rock which stands from out 
the plains of Ile de France and Champagne like a helmet resting on a mighty 
trencher, and the crest of the helmet is the cathedral. ‘There are three modes of 
descent to the country below: one is by the road which winds round and round 
in spiral fashion, and takes an hour or more to traverse; another is by a zigzag, 
of lesser width, and steeper; the third is by a rough stairway hewn out of the 
solid rock. “I'was the last we made for, but in the twilight ’twas all we could do 
to keep our foothold. About two-thirds of the way down Bois-Rosé halted, and 
looked about him as though seeking another path. ‘This he found, and, leaving 
the stairway at a right angle, we struck on a rough-made gangway not two swords’ 
length in width, while no rail or banking was there to hinder a fall over the side 
of the cliff. 

The path descended somewhat, apparently to keep a parallel with the winding 
road. It struck me as strange that, although ’twas a path that seemed to lead to 
nowhere, I could distinguish the print of horse hoofs both going and coming. 

As I knew the purpose of Bois-Rosé in this digression, I followed him in 
silence for a half-hour, by which time we had skirted half the mountain, and stood 
on the eastern face, which face was completely bare and desolate. Looking toward 
the summit, or down and away far over the spreading plain, the outlook was drear 
and lifeless as need be. 

Presently the pathway widened out, and formed itself into a kind of platform, 
affording about the space wherein a horse might turn, Around this platform ran a 
low parapet, and on the farthest eastern projection was what appeared to be a 
quaintly wrought headstone, bearing an inscription which there was not yet light 
enough to decipher. 

No house or dwelling could I at first descry, but soon I saw we stood in front 
of what had been the mouth of a large cave roughly walled up. In the wall were 
three small holes and one larger, across the last being a heavy door. Against 
this Bois-Rosé struck three resounding blows, shouting as he did so: ‘ What ho! 
Arouse thee, friend Gottbaum! Tis I, Captain de Bois-Rosé, who summons thee!” 

A deep muttering was heard from within, and a latch was drawn back. At 
the hole appeared a large round face, and ’twas plain, even in the dull light, that 
its bearer was of the Saxon race. A heavy jaw and a prodigious fat nose were 
decked out with a pair of huge bristling mustachios and shaggy brows; above 
was a shock of hair, stiff as the crest of a boar, and white as driven snow. “Iwas 
a fierce and storm-beat visage; and a mighty scar, crossing cheek and brow, bore 
witness to the part its owner had played in the past. 

“Py ze pones of St. Ursule!” growled a voice which came forth like a peal of 
distant thunder, “vat for you make such dabage at so a dead hour of ze nicht?” 

“Pardon, my friend,” said Bois-Rosé: ‘thou knowest I should not so disturb 
thee but for that which brooks no delay. I pray thee make ready forthwith thine 
inner chamber, and await us at midnight or thereabout, for we shall bring thee a 
guest that will be worth a hundred crowns a week to thee,—such a guest as thou 
hast never yet had, nor will again; so mark me, and make all ready against our 
return, I have naught but this to say. Give me thine answer, and we depart.” 

“So! von hundred crowns!” cried the German in amazement—‘“ von hundred 
crowns; and all for loging a kest for von veek! Ach, mein vrendt! I ze chamber 
vill brebare as you pid me, and ze polt I set on ze toor! Ach! Ze polt! I 
boot on ze iron par vit vich mein broder Leopold has slain ze pull of Nantzig.” 

“Good,” said Bois-Rosé; “then we will away. Attend us as I have said, and 
all will be well,” 
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““*Tell at once!’ said Bois-Rusé.” 


“Schon!” exclaimed the old soldier: “auf wiedersehn, mein gapidaine. Von 
hundred crowns! Mein Gott! Von hundred crowns!” 

The ground seemed still trembling with the deep diapason of the German’s 
farewell when we were fifty paces on our way; and so ended my first meeting with 
sturdy old Gottbaum, the Reiter. 

“Tell me, my friend,” said I, as we retraced our steps, “why choose you as 
the gaoler to the King one who must needs be a Calvinist himself ?” 

“You ask that because you know not his history,” returned Bois-Rosé. “The 

old Reiter was one of the mercenaries who came out in ’87 to assist the King. 
He was amongst them when abandoned by the Calvinist party, and escaped 
the Guise at Auneau with his brother, though the latter fled with a ball in his 
spine. The two lone brethren were bound together body and soul; and, now 
one was stricken, the other bore him away. For months they wandered, bearing 
to the north, when at length some brigands, giving succour, lodged them in this 
same cave. Within a month the band was taken, and all well hanged but the 
two Reiters. 
*. “Soon after, Leopold succumbed to his wound, and Heinrich, heart-riven, buried 
him within a spear’s length of his dwelling, his face turned towards the fatherland 
he had failed to reach. Apart from his grief, the only sentiment he retains is 
one of undying scorn and rancour against the Calvinists who so abandoned him. 
Were it not for this he had never been left so long. 

“Now know you why I take him as the gaoler. His only means of living are 
derived from his wondrous skill in horse-healing; for oft do they bring him a 
Vou. XIII.—No. 55. = 
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charger that the garrison leeches have given o’er, and in a couple of days ’twill 
be sound as ever.” 

By the time Bois-Rosé had finished the history of old Gottbaum we had 
regained the stairway. Continuing our descent we reached the basseville, and 
proceeded to the swineherd’s cottage, where we had left our steeds overnight; and 
a few minutes later we were spurring towards the forest of Compiégne, whilst the 
cathedral towers, capped with a ruddy gold, shone forth like a fiery beacon over 
town and faubourg, which lay below still wrapped in a misty pall of purple grey. 


’Twas not hard to see that Bois-Rosé was in a state of eager excitement, and, 
if truth must be told, my feelings were akin to his; so high indeed were our 
spirits that we came near wrecking our emprise at the outset. 

“T have well considered matters,” said my companion, “and have decided what 
offices, when at court, will best suit my temperament. I shall demand the direction 
of finances combined with the chamberlainship. The functions of the latter include 
the governing of the maids of honour, for to manage young and comely damsels, 
De Pontis, demands great tact and experience. Of these matters you would know 
nought. You also would take that post which seemed well to you; but, I warn 
you, I cannot have too close a prying into my accounts—this is a matter I could 
never abide.” 

“T shall leave all to your honour, my friend,” said I, “provided no wanton 
waste occur. But,” I continued, “whom, think you, the Duke and his party will 
place on the throne?” 

“By St. Carotte of Vezelay!” returned Bois-Rosé, “if the Duke sink his 
jealousy ’twill doubtless be the young Duke of Guise. But I trust they will be 
able to do it without the help of Spain: ’twill ill content the people to think they 
owe their king to the whey-faced Philip.” 

“Tis true,” said I, “he hath a gloomy soul; but what wonder, since his 
lordly galleons are at this hour still blackening the coasts of Albion, the spectres 
of his haughty dons nightly scaring the fishermen from a score of cragg 
headlands !” 

“Then,” said Bois-Rosé, of a sudden becoming grave, “there is the weighty 
matter of the trial and death of the King of Navarre: this must be carried out 
with due decorum and no degrading.” 

“Now, by our Lady!” cried I, “never will I agree to the giving up the Béarnais 
without fair promise of his life. Foul shame ’twould be to slay him in cold blood, 
after his many ’scapes and his gallant bearing towards us throughout the siege.” 

“De Pontis,” returned Bois-Rosé, “a tender heart is well in one young as 
yourself, but ’tis a matter of state. No peace could be lasting and no dynasty well 
set whilst Henry of Bourbon lived. Affairs of this nature must needs be settled 
with a firm hand.” 

“Never!” I answered hotly: “once for all, Bois-Rosé, I take my stand on 
this. I will fight to the last against doing him to death. Imprison him, send him 
to Bussy Leclerc at the Bastille, an you will, but murder him, never !” 

“ Have a care, De Pontis! Gainsay me not so roughly,” cried Bois-Rosé. “I 
will not suffer the wrecking of our schemes by false boyish sentiment. “Tis out of 
place. The King dies!” 

“Mo!” I shouted; “he lives!” 

“We settle this at once,” said Bois-Rosé through his teeth, while his face 
waxed purple with passion. ‘“ Dismount, I say, and tether your steed.” 

With this he loosened his sword, and prepared to leap to the ground, when 1 
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raised my hand. “ Bethink you,” I said: “if one slay the other—nay, if one be 
only wounded—will it not imperil our chances of effecting the capture to-day, and 
thus bring all our schemes to the ground? ‘Think you not ’twould be best to first 
secure our prize, and leave the threshing out of these details to a later day and 
with other counsel ?” 

“Now, by St. Carotte!” cried Bois-Rosé, “I give you the step, De Pontis. I 
had not hitherto observed such wisdom in you. Of a surety ’tis so, and most 
clear. I cannot think how it could have ’scaped me, with all my years and training. 
Forgive me; twas but a spark of passion at being crossed. Let us get on. We 
should now be within a league or so of Cceuvres.” 

In effect, we had now approached the spot where we were to consummate our 
great adventure. We came on an outpost on the confines of the wood of Villers 
Cotterets, and were duly challenged and passed. ‘The peasants were now astir, and 
laden wains and strings of cattle were making towards the market town. A bend 
in the road brought us suddenly in face of a handsome building. Situate in the 
midst of a pleasaunce, but albeit surrounded by a narrow moat, stood the chateau 
of Cceuvres. “I'was an old castle of much strength of itself, with embattled turrets 
and round bastions; but throughout it had been pierced for windows, richly 
sculptured, and, though the massive walls remained, yet it could have been reduced 
in an hour with a culverin and a score of arquebusses. A solid circular lodge 
stood near the gates, and we could see some one moving within the grounds. As 
we drew near, Bois-Rosé spurred a little in advance, when I saw him give a 
sudden start. 

“Holy Virgin!” cried he, “who is there? Saw you ever such a form or 
carriage as yonder ?” 

I looked, and of a truth ’twas a rare sight met my eyes. Two ladies, both 
above the common height, were standing in the open gateway; one appeared to be 
a young matron, but the other was a damsel of, as I judged, some seventeen 
summers. She was of wondrous beauty. Her face and neck were as shining ivory, 
though a peach-like bloom tinted either cheek. ’Neath pencilled arches large blue 
eyes flashed forth, so that no man could meet them unabashed; while above, 
and decking the lovely head, shone coil on coil of golden hair. “Iwas the first 
time I set eyes upon the maid who for a half-score years was queen in all but 
name, the love of princes and the song of poets, meet mate of bravest king—fair 
Gabrielle d’Estrées ! 

We both had been drawn to accost her for the purpose of hearing her voice, 
but deemed it discreet to pass on with as little ado as might be. A somewhat 
frightened look came over her features on beholding two cavaliers riding armed and 
as though on some set purpose; and albeit at another time we had died sooner 
than distress so fair a maid, yet the look, for the nonce, pleased us mightily. 

‘We continued for some twelve score paces, and beyond view of the castle, 
following as best we might the directions of the blind beggar; but we had not 
recovered from the effect such beauty had produced ere we met a group of country- 
folk, of whom we asked if a cavalier had been that way. All answered that none 
had passed since sunrise, whereat we were well content, and forthwith sought about 
for a fitting hiding-place. 

While thus we wandered a ragged peasant approached, bending double under a 
mighty truss of straw. We had passed without a thought, but for his droll visage. 
He was well nigh brown as a Moor, his cheeks begrimed with smoke and hairy as 
an ape, while he regarded us with a bold and mocking air. 

“How now, fair sirs!” cried he: “whither away? Is there aught I can serve 
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you in? For I know this country round about as a fox his covert, and the road 
you follow leads but to the heart of the forest.” 

‘Nay, we want nought of thee but that thou wendest thy way,” answered Bois- 
Rosé. “Yet stay! Tell us, hast by chance seen a strange cavalier in the forest 
this morn?” 

A cunning smile crossed the peasant’s face as he replied, “A cavalier ?—aye, 
truly that have I; but whether be he strange or no is more than may be 
said. Doubtless he shall be strange to you; and if to me, why, ’tis neither here 
nor there.” 

“Stop thy prating, fool, and tell us where thou sawest him,” said Bois-Rosé. 

“Ho, ho! my masters,” cried he; “fair words break no bones, and foul ones 
take the wherewithal to mend them.” 

“ How much seekest thou for the news we ask of thee ?” 

“ A moment since,” replied the peasant, “I had said a-pistole would suffice ; 
now the hard words force me to ask two.” 

We felt our choler rising. 

“Two pistoles, clodpate!” cried Bois-Rosé. “Dost want us to buy thy hut? 
Well, spit it out, and we will throw them thee.” 

“Clodpate and insult to boot,” rejoined the fellow. “They be worth a good 
two more. Four pistoles now, my masters, or I wend my ways.” 

“Saucy carrion! what meanest thou? Four pistoles, when thou hast never yet 
had more than as many sous, and then came not honestly by them! I vow that 
an thou dost not this moment tell us all I will so trounce thy scurvy hide that 
thou shalt not crawl till sundown!” 

The peasant now looked somewhat cowed, though he still wore his mocking air. 
Albeit his answer showed him obstinate and sulky withal. 

“Carrion, and scurvy hide! “Tis well. An I have not now eight pistoles not 
a word get you from me, though I ween that I could tell were worth twenty times 
as much. I guess now your errand, and ’tis I can put you either on the track or 
off. An you would go back like beaten hounds, commence your trouncing ; an 
you would meet your cavalier, and take him, give me the money.” 

Bois-Rosé and I turned, and rode a short distance apart. 

“This cursed choler has once more got the better of me,” said he. “ Eight 
pistoles the vagrant demands! I counted not on cost like this. I would fain own 
you that I have but four in the world till I touch my pay on Monday. Say, what 
have you?” 

“T have but few,” said I, “and can ill spare four; yet, as ’tis so urgent a matter, 
I will gladly share.” 

So we settled it, and again approached the boor, who stood leaning on his fork, 
having cast his truss on the ground beside him. 

“Say no more,” said Bois-Rosé, “except to tell us who this cavalier may be 
and where he may be found, and the pistoles are thine.” 

“I have dealt with soldiers all my days,” said the peasant, “and have learnt 
but one mode of dealing: ’tis ‘money first, meal after.’ ” 

“Take, then, thy cursed pay,” said Bois-Rosé, handing him our pistoles; “ but 
an thou playest us false——” he broke off suddenly, as he recollected he could pay 
for no more menacing words. 

The peasant pouched the coins and began: “The cavalier you seek is one 
whose name is known too well to have need to utter it, and ’tis the only one in 
France you would fain ride from Laon to take at this hour. His whereabouts 
should not be hard to find, for when I passed him, less than an hour since, he 
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had broke a saddle-girth. Half a league along this wain track a beaten path turns 
off to the right hand: take it, and keep on till you come to a stagnant pool. 
Skirt the pool for half its length, and ’twill bring you to a gnarled and riven 
oak; here a path appears to bend back to the wain track you have quitted. 
So, in truth, it does; but at half the distance you should see two horses tethered, 
and you had best tether your own, while you approach on foot. As I said, a 
short hour since, seated on a billet and mending his horse’s girth, sat the K——, 
I say, sat the cavalier you seek. As you know him not, I say he is a tall fellow 
and well favoured.” 

“Tell us,” said Bois-Rosé, “how you knew his majesty ?” 

“By my beard,” returned the peasant, “I was at Mantes the day the bakers 
beat him and his lords at tennis, when, because they would give him no chance 
of winning back his money, he bought four wain-loads of flour, and throughout 
the night set to, with his men, and baked three thousand loaves or more, selling 
them next day at half price and well nigh ruining the bakers. For such a scurvy 
trick you can well see I owe him no thanks; but I prithee tell him not you had 
speech of me, for an your scheme miscarry he will hang me over my own door.” 

“Ts that all?” said Bois-Rosé. “Then I have this to add: an we prove not 
thy story true we will find thee, though thou be buried in a dung-pit, and thy 
reeking corse——” Albeit ’twas bootless to continue, for on finishing his say the 
peasant had once more shouldered his truss and trudged nimbly on. 

We started off with eager minds, for we were now well nigh through with our 
adventure. We followed the track for half a league, and without trouble found the 
path the fellow had indicated. The stagnant pool also we came upon, and at 
once descried the blasted oak; whereupon we dismounted and tethered our 
steeds. Suddenly we started, and our hearts leaped within us, for there sounded the 
neighing of a horse not two hundred paces away. Silently, but with throbbing 
breasts, we grasped each other’s hand and pursued our way through the forest. We 
stalked from tree to tree for a hundred paces or so, and distinguished at length 
a sturdy roan, tethered and grazing. Without ado we fell upon our knees. 

“Hist!” cried Bois-Rosé; “creep to within fifty paces, but, ‘fore God, have a 
care lest he espy you! ‘Then rest the while I make a détour, and come upon 
him from behind. If he flies me he must needs rush into your arms.” 

We separated, and I crawled forward on hands and knees for some twoscore 
paces. Then I brought up of a sudden, for ten spears’ length in front of the tree 
behind which I crouched sat he whom we had so ardently sought. 

He was a strong, well-built man of noble mien, though not so bearded as I 
had thought from rude drawings I had seen of him posted on the walls of the 
Louvre. "Twas clear he was well on the alert against all surprise. His hand lay 
upon his sword hilt, while his steed grazed, lightly tethered, not three paces away. 
A second horse, the one we had seen the first, was some distance beyond, but its 
owner was not by. 

Suddenly he started and leaped to his feet, and at the same instant Bois-Rosé 
rushed forward. “ Yield yourself, sire!” he cried; ‘you are my prisoner.” ‘The 
only answer was a flash of steel as the King cut the horse’s tether. With a bound 
he was in the saddle, and the steed sprang a spear’s length as the spurs were 
driven home. Bois-Rosé discharged a pistol, though it served nothing but to turn 
the horse’s flight. ‘This, however, as luck would have it, sent him towards me. I 
leaped out, and, being within a few paces, fired through his brain, bringing him 
down with a crash. His rider rose unhurt, but before he could stir a step we 
were upon him. 











“ Bois-Rosé discharged a pistol.” 
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“Your majesty is our prisoner,” said Bois-Rosé, “and we must crave the 
honour of your company to Laon. Far be it from us to ask your sword; but 
your majesty, seeing we are fully armed, will not attempt flight.” 

Our prisoner seemed so stunned and bewildered by his fall that he was for the 
moment unable to make answer, though the look of blank dismay that overspread 
his features clearly showed he realised his position. At length he gathered his 
wits somewhat, and sought to assume the gay and careless manner of which we 
had so often heard, and which was said never to desert him even in times of 
direst peril. 

“Ventre Saint Gris!” he cried, “you have me neatly trapped. To whom am 
I indebted for bringing the news that I was within ten leagues?” 

“We had it on high authority,” we replied. ‘Your majesty shall learn all 
details later. You are doubtless aware that the whole country hereabout is 
patrolled. We must therefore lead you by a somewhat tortuous route through the 
forest until we emerge on the plain; otherwise your majesty may fall into rougher 
hands. May we inquire who is your companion, and if we are like to incommode 
him by taking his horse?” 

The King laughed. ‘“”I'was my equerry, the Duke of Bellegarde,” replied he. 
“Had he not strayed so far I should not now be in this plight. Seeing, however, 
that you have taken on yourselves the disposal of my person, I cannot expect you 
to spare the horse of a friend.” 

We thereupon set our royal prisoner on the spare steed, and, taking the bridle, 
led him back toward the pool. Bois-Rosé fastened his horse’s bit to that of mine 
with a stout thong, while I mounted; then, with my comrade following in our 
wake, we started off, guiding our steps in such wise as to reach the plains three 
leagues or more from Cceuvres. 

For an hour we kept on at a walking pace, our prisoner gossiping gaily and 
inquiring much of our movements, while he was greatly taken with my relation of 
many incidents pertaining to the siege. At length he said: ‘“ Well, gentlemen, I 
would give much to know what you hope to gain to yourselves from my capture. 
An you made away with me, and carried my head to the Duchess of Montpensier, 
I make no doubt you would receive the full wage of a hangman; but as I see 
that you are not of the class to do this, I ween you will find me a burdensome 
prize. Beyond a doubt the late queen-mother was rightly informed of my 
destiny when ’twas foretold to her that I should live and die king of France. 
Gallant soldiers and men of wit, such as ye, are sadly wanting in my camp, 
and I can promise that better fortune is in store for both by turning about and 
heading back for Senlis.” 

We had been expecting something of a like nature to this, and for a while 
made no answer. 

Then Bois-Rosé said: “The right may lay with your majesty, but we must 
first be assured, ere we turn traitors to our party, that our party would be traitor 
to us. Your place of seclusion will be known to none but ourselves and a faithful 
Reiter, and we ask but a se’nnight to decide upon your majesty’s position,” 

We had ere this reached the plains, and were now striking across the vineyards 
to avoid the high road. By noon we were within a couple of leagues of Laon, 
which we had beheld growing clearer and clearer since we emerged from the forest 
some hours since. It had been arranged that we should stay till nightfall at the 
swineherd’s cot, in order that we might gain the Reiter’s cave unobserved, and-to 
this end we bent our steps toward the east. In short space we had reached our 
goal, and dismounted in the stable yard. 
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‘One question,” said our captive, “’twould not harm you now to answer. "Tis 
as to how you gained your knowledge of my presence.” 

We answered not, having so promised the peasant. 

“Did you by hazard,” continued he, “in your ride this morning come upon a 
countryman bearing a load of straw?” 

“We did,” I made answer. 

“ And,” said he, suddenly becoming more eager in his manner, “was it from 
him you gained your knowledge?” 

Again we were silent. 

“Tell me,” he said, “where met you the man, for I guess ’twas he who put 
you on my track.” 

“Tt was, in faith,” said I at length, “though he made us pay dear for that he 
told. We met him some tenscore paces from the gates of Cceuvres.” 

“What!” shouted our prisoner, and in such fierce and altered manner that he 
gave us pause. “Hell and furies! Cceuvres, say you?” 

“Coeuvres,” I answered; “though I would fain know why your majesty 
should give such thought to the whereabouts of a rustic, and he, moreover, such 
a scurvy knave.” 

My words but rendered him the more furious, and he rushed at his horse, 
Bois-Rosé following. 

“And to swear ’twas but to count the outposts half a league the other way!” 
he continued, raving: “this, while I have saved his life!” Then, turning upon us 
more fiercely than ever, “ Unhand me, I say, or by Heaven I will make you pay 
dear! Let me go hence and save my betrothed mistress, my Gabrielle, from a 
foul betrayer !” 

Though we cudgelled our brains never so, we could not grasp his meaning, but 
continued holding him. 

“ Dolts! idiots!” he shouted, “let this fooling cease. In what barrack stables 
have you sought your training, not to know your business better? Faugh! it makes 
me sick to be so misapprehended. Know, then, that I am no more king than 
yon crouching swineherd. I am Roger, Duke of Bellegarde, Grand Master of 
the Horse.” 

“And the peasant with the straw,” said Bois-Rosé feebly, ‘ who, then, was he?” 

“Peasant! Lecherous deceiver that he is! ‘The peasant that has fooled both 
you and me is Henry of Bourbon, King of France!” 

And the while that Bois-Rosé and I, stunned at what we heard, stood stupidly 
staring, the Duke of Bellegarde leaped to the saddle and rode cursing away. 
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UST seventy-six years ago a family from Glasgow landed in Quebec, Canada, 
and made their way through a new, thinly-settled country, over rough and 
difficult roads, in a comfortless, crowded, jolting stage-waggon, to Kingston, 

on Lake Ontario. It was a weary journey, as the eldest daughter told me fifty 
years afterwards, of many, many weary days; housed rudely wherever shelter was 
at hand when night fell, they travelled on, weighted with the heavy heart of exiles 
and the anxious foreboding born of past failure and disappointment. 

For Hugh Macdonald, of Dornock, Scotland, his merchant father’s assistant in 
early years and a cotton manufacturer in Glasgow later, had not been successful ; 
and with his wife, sister-in-law, and four young children, emigrated with the hope 
that he should find in the New World the prosperity he had vainly sought in the 
Old. This hope was never realised. He died, as he had lived, a poor man, twenty 
years later, after several attempts at fortune-making: as a miller at one time, at 
another as country “ storekeeper” in a village on the beautiful shores of the lake 
beyond Kingston, a very small place at that time, the population hardly numbering 
four thousand. 

Of the four children Hugh Macdonald brought to the little wooden house 
in Kingston where they first lived, John Alexander, then a child of five, was 
the eldest son; and amid the surroundings I have indicated the future Premier of 
Canada, nation builder as he was to be, spent the years of childhood and early 
youth. At ten years old he was sent to a grammar school; at fifteen he went 
into a lawyer’s office. His father’s health was failing—the boy had to be made 
useful ; and, almost child as he was, an only son (for his younger brother had 
died from the effects of an accident some years before this time), he felt closing 
round him that network of family cares, claims and responsibilities from which, 
until the last beloved sister died about nine years ago, Sir John Macdonald was 
never free. 

“Tell me something about your childhood and youth,” I asked him one day. 

“T had not much of either,” he answered. ‘We were poor, my father very 
ailing, my mother anxious, the country rough, the work hard.” This much only 
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he told me, for he was ever a man of few words; only by inference can I judge 
further of the struggles in those first years. Those who remember Sir John later 
as a thorough man of the world, stored with knowledge of many kinds, brilliant 
in conversation, charming in manner, taking his place easily and naturally among 
the first and greatest of the empire, must marvel, as I often did, at the mental power 
and marvellous adaptability which led to such results after so humble a beginning. 

Practically, bread winning for the family fell to the hard-worked lad. He 
studied law, sat in an office, and ran home early to help in the little home. 
There were breaks sometimes, of course, in the daily routine, when young 
neighbours met together and amused themselves ; but for the most part it was a 
stern life, full of care and business, both further weighted with scanty means and 
sad want of opportunities. The boy’s promise was only slowly realised. Sent to 
help in a country law firm when about twenty years old, he did well and made 
new friends, life gradually brightened and enlarged as experience and income 
increased. He grew prominent and popular as years went on, and after being 
called to the bar, opened a law office in Kingston, started on his own account, 
rose steadily in his profession, made money, and interested himself in politics. 
Sir John’s first visit to England was in 1842, a year after his father’s death ; and 
soon after his return to Canada he was elected to sit for Kingston in the 
Legislative Assembly of the two provinces, of which at that time the now far- 
stretching Dominion of Canada was alone composed. 

For nearly fifty consecutive years he sat in that Parliament, entering the small 
legislative chamber in Montreal a hearty young man of twenty-six, full of hope, 
courage, and intention, creeping from the more splendid House of Commons at 
Ottawa in his seventy-sixth year, suffering and broken, on the warm May evening 
in 1891 when he came home to die. In the third paragraph of his first electoral 
address Sir John nailed his colours to the mast. “I therefore need scarcely 
state my firm belief, that the prosperity of Canada depends upon its permanent 
connection with the mother country, and that I shall resist to the utmost any 
attempt (from whatever quarter it may come) which may tend to weaken that union.” 

Through all the fever, the struggles, the battles, hopes and fears, disappoint- 
ments and successes, joys and sorrows, anxieties and rewards of those long, busy, 
years, this fixed idea of a united empire was his guiding star and inspiration. I, 
who can speak with something like authority on this point, declare that I do not 
think any man’s mind could be more fully possessed of an overwhelmingly strong 
principle than was this man’s mind of this principle. 

It was the “ Empire,” and “ England’s precedent,” always, in things great and 
small—from the pattern of a ceremony, or the spelling of a word, to the shaping 
of laws and the modelling of a constitution. With a courage at once fierce and 
gentle, generally in the face of tremendous opposition, often against dangerous 
odds, he carried measure after measure in the Canadian Parliament, each measure 
a stone in the edifice of empire which he so passionately believed in and was so 
proud to help build and rear. As his first political utterance was the corner stone, 
so the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway might be considered the top 
stone of a lifetime’s steady work. For ten years he fought that railway battle with 
the skill, perseverance, and ability of which no history can tell,—of course, in every 
way and at all times aided, strengthened and encouraged by the colleagues and 
friends he cherished, and the supporters in whose intelligence and fidelity Sir John 
had so firm a trust. No one disliked more than he did the withholding of credit 
where credit was due, and against nothing did he strive more earnestly than that 
selfish assumption of one-man power which he might not unnaturally have been 
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supposed to claim. But to return. Sir John undoubtedly considered that the most 
important as well as the most arduous section of his life’s work lay between his 
election in 1844 and the year 1867. “After Confederation,” he said to me, “ it 
was comparatively plain sailing.” Neither boaster nor egoist, he did not add what 
was simple truth—that long before this date his patriotic and lofty instincts, clear 
judgment, foresight and industry, all made doubly useful by his peculiar tact and 
skill, had so impressed itself upon his fellow-countrymen that of the dominant 
party in Canada he was then (as he continued while life lasted) the acknowledged 
hope and head. 

The story of those earlier years and their vexed questions is very ancient 
history now. Those jealousies and heart-burnings born of race and _ religious 
differences, which, fostered by demagogues and made dangerous by the pre- 
dominating influence of French Catholics in the Legislature, had distracted the 
union from the first, took shape and force. In words then spoken with more 
vigour than grace, “they had come to a head.” One party declared in convention 
that the union had failed in its object and must be repealed, suggesting several 
alternatives ; another insisted on things being let alone; a third clamoured for 
changes of one sort, a fourth for changes of another; party spirit ran high, 
bitterness often grew into abuse in and out of Parliament, public interests seemed 
almost neglected in the struggle for place and office. Power was passing from the 
old “ first families,” who had hitherto all their own way. British America, as then 
existing, consisted of two provinces united only in name, torn with race and 
religious animosities; four or five outlying provinces, and an almost unknown 
wilderness of prairie and mountain, which from these struggling fringes of settlement 
stretched away to the western ocean. There was little or no communication even 
between the older ones, and that little v@ the United States. 

In those days, and long after, even a journey from Toronto to New Brunswick 
in height of summer was a serious consideration. One travelled by steamer, touching 
at lake and river ports (or inland by slow oft-delayed railway trains), to Montreal, 
and thence by American boat to St. John across the Bay of Fundy, where only 
the marvel of an occasional mirage relieved the tedious monotony, or lightened 
acute sufferings from its oft-troubled waters. In the Canada of that time immense 
tracts of unopened country were crossed at long intervals by almost impassable 
roadways. Hundreds of miles of dense forest encircling wide and lonely lakes 
stretched away northward to the unknown. Of that vast territory now traversed 
from end to end by the Canadian Pacific Railway, practically nothing was known 
except that an English company fur-traded in the far-away north and made lots of 
money. Half a continent lay in the hands of a small and scattered people, cut off 
from their sources of guidance and inspiration by two or three thousand miles 
of ocean, which they had no steamers to cross, and to which they had access only 
by foreign lines. On every page of Canada’s history, in the years between 1844, 
when first elected, and 1867, when the Confederation brought him more prominently 
before the world, Sir John’s name is indelibly written. During these years of great 
difficulty and struggle, as I have shown, while others were seeking and getting 
wealth, he, in and out of office, devoted himself absolutely and entirely to the one 
object of Canada’s improvement, development and consolidation; one leading 
thought ever present to his mind, that in working for the country he loved so 
passionately he was enlarging the Empire and serving his Queen. 

In 1849, rising superior to the wild and almost justifiable indignation which 
followed Lord Elgin’s assent to the Rebellion Losses Bill, he refused to join his 
political friends in signing the annexation manifesto, some of whom told me years 
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afterwards that Sir John’s course at the time was of the greatest possible public 
utility. In his valuable “ Memoirs of Sir John Macdonald,” Mr. Pope gives us Sir 
John’s own sketch of the situation, which sketch outlines distinctly the policy of 
his lifetime :— 





“T advocated the formation of the British America League as a more sensible 
procedure. From all parts of Upper Canada, and from the British section of Lower 
Canada, and from the British inhabitants of Montreal, representatives were chosen. They 
met at Kingston for the purpose of considering the great danger to which the constitution 
of Canada was exposed. A safety-valve was found. Our first resolution was that we 
were resolved to maintain inviolate the connection with the mother country. The second 
proposition was that the true solution of the difficulty lay in the confederation of all the 
provinces. The third resolution was that we should attempt to form in such confederation, 
or in Canada before confederation, a commercial national policy.” 


On the seat of government question, many years later, Mr. Macdonald made no 
uncertain sound: the Queen’s decision and choice of Ottawa must be loyally upheld. 
It was during one of the fierce discussions arising later out of this question that I 
saw Sir John for the second time, and first heard him speak in the Legislative 
Assembly, then held at Toronto. The open galleries were crammed with listeners, 
every foot of space was occupied in and about the chambers, and the excitement 
therein was but the reflex of that intense feeling which raged in the country at 
large. Mr. Macdonald was replying to the oft reiterated charge that in defiance 
of distinct pledges the Governor, Sir Edmund Head, had tendered advice to the 
Queen which led to her choice of Ottawa. ‘“ You used a bad word on that 
occasion,” I told him years afterwards, ‘‘and said ——’s statement was false as 
hell”! “So it was,” he promptly answered, “and so I did; but I spoke in defence 
of a friend, you know, and the bad word didn’t count! This falsehood,” he added, 
“was not afterwards repeated.” Very strong must have been his provocation, for 
Sir John’s dislike to strong language in or out of parliament was always evident. 
He thoroughly believed in “patience and perseverance,” which we are told 
“conquer all things,” and had his temper absolutely under control. When he 
showed anger I believe it was used as a weapon, and very seldom because he 
could not help it. At times when I knew he was most anxious and worried he 
would sit in parliament listening to the greatest provocation with an air of placid 
content ; and as years went on, from my constant seat in the Speaker’s Gallery at 
Ottawa I noticed how still more averse he became to any display of irritation or 
impatience. In all the political situations preceding confederation, “ John A.,” as 
he was called then by friends and foes alike, continued to be the central figure. 
One can recall him, always apparently unconscious though noticed everywhere, 
careless, debonnair, full of life and fun, a tall, slight, rather restless figure, which 
seemed to attract others as it moved about. He affected no importance at any 
time, not even in his most successful hours, and yet, in a strange way, managed 
to keep aloof, to avoid over-interruption, and to find time for constant reading 
besides the never-ending strain of work. After confederation in 1867, when he 
returned from England and took a fuller responsibility in a more enlarged sphere, 
no one can testify better than I to the enormous pressure of business he was 
capable of and managed so effectively and brilliantly to do. A host of new subjects 
occupied his attention, each to him of absorbing interest. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the nation he was building up now looked to him and him alone 
for the development and perfecting of the scheme he had pioneered and carried 
through amid countless difficulties. \/hat Sir John called in later years “ plain 
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sailing” seemed to me, at the time, very difficult navigation in very troubled waters. 
Every detail was on its trial, and every move had to be watched and tested with 
the greatest care; each province fought its own battle, and it was above all Sir 
John’s task to draw and weld them together. I, who watched him during the 
process, know well what work, early and late, what long nights and anxious days 
it cost him, while all the time his cheerfulness and courage were unabated, even 
when unexpected difficulties stared him in the face. First Nova Scotia would none 
of confederation, and her pacification was not easy; then among a crowd of minor 
questions the Intercolonial Railway route was hard to settle, a link to bind the 
maritime with the inland provinces; and, more important still, a highway to the 
Atlantic seaboard was necessary. I remember how that line was debated and 
fought inch by inch for many long nights till the warm morning sun lit up the 
Chamber. “ Every man,” said Sir John, with a sigh of fatigue one morning as 
we drove home, “expects a new railway to call at his house door.” In 1869 
followed the questions of adding Rupert’s Land and the North-west Territory 
to the already existing confederation of the two Canadas, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Before the transfer of the latter was concluded, and afterwards, Sir 
John encountered some of the gravest difficulties he had to face in his fifty years 
of political life. ‘Then came the Treaty of Washington—another step forward ; and 
in spite of the wildest accusations from the opposition at home as well as the fears 
of more friendly critics, Sir John, mindful first and always of what was best for the 
Empire, went straight forward, doing what he believed right, and while fighting 
every inch of Canada’s claim yielded only to a sense of duty. So great, however, 
was the public confidence in his wisdom and patriotism that when the question 
came up in the Canadian parliament Sir John was triumphantly sustained. 

His speech on the occasion was remarkable in its power and effect. Never an 
orator, trusting always more to subject than style, he wished, as he told me more 
than once, to follow the methods of the English House of Commons rather than 
the more elaborate and oratorical efforts in the American Chambers. On the 
Washington Treaty, however, he struck so lofty a note and appealed with such 
extraordinary effect to the imperial instincts of his hearers that the Government was 
sustained by a very large majority. 

Soon after the admission of British Columbia and Prince Edward Island into 
the Dominion, the Canadian Pacific Railway question took precedence of all others, 
and was from first to last most interesting and exciting. The initiation of the 
scheme is to be found in the creation itself of the Confederation Scheme of the 
North American colonies. 

The terms of union with British Columbia insisted on a railway to the Pacific ; 
and the very day (July 2oth, 1871) on which these terms were agreed to, surveying 
parties started for the wild, almost unknown region extending over nearly three 
thousand miles. Through this region exactly fifteen years later Sir John and I 
travelled sumptuously in a finely equipped railway train with perfect comfort and ease. 

“T should have been here years ago,” Sir John remarked, as we sped over the 
rich flower-covered prairies, “ but for the interval of Grit rule,’—Grit, be it understood, 
being Canadian for “ Radical.” From start to finish the realisation of this long- 
thought-of project was the great desire of Sir John’s heart. As early as 1851 
application had been made to the provincial legislature of Canada for a charter to 
construct a railway through British America to the Pacific Ocean; but the charter, 
manifestly premature, was reported against in committee. In this prosaic way the 
splendid dreams of North America’s early explorers took vague shape at last. 
Undoubtedly, however, the first to realise the great necessity for, and the first to 
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grapple with the immense difficulties connected with this great work, was Sir John 
Macdonald. ‘Though only partially recovered from a long and dangerous illness, 
the effects of which lasted for more than two years, no sooner had he returned from 
a three-months’ visit to Washington on Treaty business, than Sir John took up the 
subject of the railway with his usual earnestness, and prepared for battle. It was 
battle indeed. A strong opposition, men to whom the difficulties of the scheme 
came as a golden opportunity for embarrassing the Government, rose to the occasion 
and did their worst. During Sir John’s absence in Washington the Government had 
pledged itself to build the road through the agency of an incorporated company 
supplemented by Government aid. I think Sir John regretted this, and would fain 
have had the railway constructed as a Government work ; but his boldness was not 
to be communicated, and those in charge of the ship in his absence had judged the 
concession best so as not to endanger the union with British Columbia. 

It was a very hot summer, I remember, in 1872, and a general election added 
no little to the immense strain of work. A strong opposition, determined to gain 
power, confronted the Government. Every sort of cry was resorted to, and the 
principal culprit was always Sir John. He had sold Canada in the Washington 
Treaty to curry favour with England. He had given away her fisheries, made 
a bad bargain all round, and was now filling up the measure of his iniquities by 
committing her to an entirely new impossible undertaking! A railway line which 
no one ever could or would build, an utterly ridiculous project which pretended to 
carry engines, carriages, baggage cars and traffic across inaccessible mountains 
blocked with snow for half the year, through terrible gorges dense with gigantic 
timber and impassable scrub, and through rocks miles in extent which dynamite 
itself would have little effect on! ‘The people got alarmed, and the elections gave 
the Government only a small majority. Then ensued a struggle which convulsed 
the budding Dominion, ended in the resignation of Sir John’s Government, and 
practically “closed down” the railway question so far as results were concerned 
for nearly five years. The Pacific scandal is an old story now, but it was useful 
in its day and generation. It served to show what weapons some men use in 
political warfare, how far party spirit will carry, and how a master mind with 
statesmanlike instincts and a deep love of country can triumph and can conquer. 
Though accused of selling the charter for money to corrupt the electorate, and 
of other crimes, including an attempt at suicide, Sir John never for one instant lost 
faith in himself or in his future. He took the defeat, crushing as it was, with 
his customary composure. I can remember no single occasion even in his most 
intimate conversation when he harked back to his discomfiture or railed at his foes. 
Those who remember his five years of opposition will recall with what tact and 
skill he steered himself and his little band of followers, how graciously and smilingly 
he helped the Government when approving of their measures, how civil he was and 
attentive, and how patient! Then came the right hour, when he broke into sneers, 
kindled into antagonism, flamed into attack, “stumped” the country before a general 
election, and went back to power with a majority so overwhelming that he once 
said himself it was almost too large. And all this time, every hour of it, one great 
thought possessed his soul,—that, no matter what happened to him individually or 
to others, no matter who came or who went, who sinned or who suffered, Canada’s 
welfare and Canada’s progress must above all be considered and provided for. 

It was certainly in this spirit that Sir John lived and worked. Whatever were 
his faults or failures, however strongly his methods were criticised and condemned 
by men who never knew the inner history of situations, it would be impossible to 
deny that in the effort to build up a nation, an effort to which he at last sacrificed 
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his life, he had a single eye to the good of his country and the consolidation of 
the empire. None knew better than I with what dogged perseverance, aided by 
the colleagues and friends he trusted in, Sir John fought the Canadian Pacific 
Railway question from first to last ; step by step, here a little and there a little, in his 
own peculiar, light good-humoured way, he fought it out to success. Sometimes as 
we drove home together by daylight after an all-night sitting, he, weary and ailing, 
would say a few words of hope for the future and confidence in the past. Surely 
he had reason for both. The great railway with which his name will always be 
associated has been of immense importance to the country he served so long and 
so faithfully. Opening up half a million square miles, a large proportion of which 
is suitable for farming and grazing purposes, much of it in good seasons yielding 
from twenty-seven to thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, a region of the greatest 
possibilities, mountains full of mineral wealth alternating with large tracts of 
unsurpassed fertility as well, this great national work furnishes also the shortest 
route between Europe and Asia, and connecting two great continents, brings also 
nearer to both the far-away empires of China and Japan. “ When the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is completed,” Sir John wrote to a friend, “I can sing my une 
Dimittis,” and though he lived to see other triumphs and to win further success, 
none were calculated to confer greater benefits on posterity than the great trans- 
continental railway, except perhaps that example of steadfast loyalty and love of the 
Empire which the Queen’s old and faithful servant breathed forth in almost his 
last words. 
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HE fog was thick in the throat of the Channel, 
and though an easterly puff of wind now and 
again drove a hole through it, the lighthouses 

were agleam in vain, and the choked song of the 

steam sirens was a vain cry of warning. ‘The 
white weather had lasted two days and two nights, 
and the great waterway of the world was full of 
lost ships, whose fog-horns and whistles squeaked 
faintly, while dulled breakers roared from headland 

to headland in bays beaten by the surge of a 

south-west ground swell, the aftermath of a far-off 

storm. 

A drift of steam obscures electricity, and now 

even the oil lights threw no more than a glare 

on the near sky. ‘The side-lights of vessels were 
invisible, though now and then the head-light of 

a steamer showed like a planet and died. But 

steamers from the south and west and north came 

hooting in the blind night where God’s stars were 
not and the double glory of the Lizard was but 

a candle’s brightness. They were eyeless, creeping 

things on a drifting flood ; their compass seemed no help. Men, straining their 

vision till it deceived them, saw high cliffs in the deep sea; they heard the roar 
of blood in their veins as the rhythmic surf. For the nature of fog is to tell 
lies, to invent fears, to veil catastrophes: it is dramatic or banal, incredible in 
falsehood and suggestion to landsmen or to seamen salted in the seas of the 
round world. A cry comes back from a wall of it as though the fog were rock ; 
and, again, the sound of a gun is deadened, deflected, driven aside ; the acutest 
near cry of agony seems but the thin whistle of a startled mew. Even the vast 
siren, puffing shrieking air, may be unheard by a ship lifting its lazy keel over 
shoaling waters. 

So steamers went wailing forlornly. Or, finding bottom, they anchored. And 
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thin ghosts of ships drifted past with windless sails, being seen no more. Anxiety 
tore’ ten thousand hearts in those two dead days; it whitened grey captains 
and made young men look old. Each moment held its possible catastrophe ; 
listening folks heard imagined screams following the grinding crash of a collision ; 
out of each fog-wreath might come Death, conning a destroyer itself doomed 
utterly. 

But though Death stood on each cape and floated darkly among all the fearful 
fleet, on one special ship his presence intensified the darkness, till thick horror 
choked hope and action. For on the Xing of the Last was cholera—sprung 
suddenly on the passengers and crew out of a tainted water-tank. Men were buried 
in the Bay; they were dropped overboard in the drift of Ushant’s currents; the 
captain was sunk in the bright waters of the Channel’s mouth just before the 
fog-drift took them and hid the heavens from their eyes. And even now, at anchor 
they knew not where, the fiend kept watch with disheartened men and almost 
hopeless officers, who paced the bridge in silence, while the whistle blew and the 
bell tolled through the long-drawn hours. 

“Will this fog ever lift?” said Killew, the second mate. 

“Will hell ever shut?” asked his chief. ‘Oh! who'll die next?” 

For fear had hold of Pennard, now captain since the old man lay in sand and 
shells seventy fathoms below to the westward. 

But Killew was young, and his sweetheart waited his last home-coming. 

“Oh, lift, lift, lift!” he cried, for his heart was torn. How he had struggled 
to win her against the great passion of his one rival, a terrible man to beat down 
women and conquer them! ‘To die now would be to know that Bascombe, Black 
Bascombe the pilot, would win her in the end. He had gone to sea fearing 
catastrophe even in his hope. But now 








And in the fog were elfish echoes: the whistle scream was repeated till a 
thousand ships seemed warning them. And the tolling of the bell came back from 
far fog valleys in multiplied ironic chimes, sweet as childish memory and yet 
bitter. A man’s voice was choked, and then loud; it echoed too, or was dulled. 
The watchers on the lofty bridge heard what none could hear: sea-maidens 
chattered, breakers boomed hollowly in the under caves of cliffs; they heard 
imagined laughter as night fell on the fog and made it black. 

“1 heard something,” cried Kellew. 

And Pennard jeered sickly. 

“Who doesn’t, man? ‘The world is talking round this lost ship.” 

But Killew listened. 

“The cheep of a tackle, now! Didn’t you hear it?” 

But Pennard leant on the rail and would not answer. 

From afar came a real voice and the subdued rattle of a chain through the 
hawse pipe. 

“ Another vessel at anchor,” said Killew. He paced the bridge again. 

“Did you hear that?” 

“What ?” asked Pennard wearily. 

“T heard a name called,” said Killew in a strange voice, and Pennard came 
closer to him. 

“Keep your head, man,” he said half brutally. 

“Tt came out of the fog. They said——” 

“Oh, what?” cried Pennard. 

“ Bascombe,” answered Killew in a whisper. 
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“It’s your sick brain, hungry for the girl,” said Pennard, who knew the story. 
“T heard it,” repeated Killew. “If he comes, don’t have him here. He'll 
drown us.” 

But Pennard laughed. 

“Who'll come on board to be shipmates with Death? Oh, if ne’ll come, he 
or the devil, I’ll take him.” 

And then out of the fog came the one word “ Bascombe,” and Pennard heard 
it, faint as it was. 

“You heard—you heard?” said Killew, and he ran to the port side of 
the bridge. 

“ What?” asked a faint voice that he seemed to know. 

“ Turn out,” cried the unknown of fogland. 

And in an opening of the mist was a pilot boat. 

“ Hallo!” cried Pennard. 

“Don't,” said Killew—“ don’t!” 

But Pennard called and was answered, as from behind a curtain. 

“ You want a pilot? What vessel is it?” 

“The Xing of the East,” said Pennard. 

“ Bascombe,” said the voice: “do you hear?” 

And as the boat drifted nearer, on her deck they saw figures, faint and only 
just visible. 

* Don’t come too close,” cried Killew. ‘ We’ve cholera on board. Cholera ! 
cholera ! ” 

And the fog echoed dismally with the dreadful word. Pennard thrust him back. 

“You fool, be silent !” 

But the pilots were now in their row-boat, and drove through the fog and the 
heavy swell as though they floated in air. Black Bascombe was in the stern sheets, 
a huge man even as he sat crouched there. 

“ Cholera!” repeated Killew. 

“T’ll come,” said Bascombe, “if you’ve my friend Killew on board.” 

“He knows I’m here,” whispered Killew; “but tell him I’m dead, and he 
won't come. I tell you he won’t. Don’t have him here. He'll drown us: by 
God, he'll drown me /” 

But Pennard growled angrily. 

“Keep your place, Mr. Killew. Come on board quick,” he cried. And in a 
moment Bascombe stood on deck. The boat died into the fog, and in a moment 
it seemed to Killew as if the heavens in their evil mind had sent Bascombe there 
by magic to be fellow to the cholera. 

He came up on the bridge, but at first took no notice of the man who was 
his rival. 

“This is a bad place to be in, sir,” he said to Pennard. “It’s in the fair-way 
of all coasters ; the holding ground is rotten. If you will get the anchor up I'll 
shove you where you can wait till the fog lifts. For this will be followed by a 
south-easter. If it came up sudden, and you dragged, you’d go ashore within 
half a mile.” 

“ Are you sure of your bearings?” asked Pennard. 

And Bascombe laughed hoarsely. 

“T know this part of the Channel blindfold. Put my eyes out and I'll sing 
you the soundings foot by foot.” 

So they hove up the anchor, and at quarter-speed groped round one shoal and 
betwixt two. And Pennard read the Burial Service hurriedly on the main deck. 


























THE PILOT. 
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‘‘And in an opening of the mist was a pilot boat,” 


He knew it now by heart. But being tired he lay down in his cabin and fell 
asleep, while Bascombe and Killew paced the narrow bridge, and for an hour did 
not speak to each other. At last Bascombe turned his fiery eyes on Killew, and, 
with his great claw of a hand in his beard, spoke partly to himself and partly to 
his rival. 
“So he’s back—back, eh? Back for the wedding?” he said. 

Killew made no answer. 

“Home in a cholera ship, and the cholera never took him; by the 
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and they never drowned him; past Ushant, and he never went ashore; in a fog, 
and nothing ran him down! And now Black Bascombe, the king of pilots, the 
very lord of the Channel, a blindfold shepherd of lost ships, comes on board and 
makes it safe. Oh, ho! oh, ho! Safe for him and for his darling, that was 
mine. That was mine!” 

He laughed low, and grasped the rail in front of him with hard and hairy hands. 

“Starboard!” he said, and as the vessel altered her course to port he shifted 
his station and came close to Killew. 

“So we meet again, Killew?” he said in a different voice. 

*“ Ay,” answered Killew. 

“You are set on the wedding still?” 

“Ay,” said Killew, fiercely. 

Even then the fog was thick about them ; from the bridge the main deck was 
a vague darkness, the shuffling feet of unseen men passed beneath in night; the 
low throb of the engines going easy was scarcely audible. But the swell was heavy, 
and every now and again the screw raced until she dropped her stern once more 
with a heavy jar in sudden foam. 

“Fate saved you from all things, but not from me,” said Bascombe. ‘ What 
was it brought me to meet the Avug of the East, Killew? What set me and my 
mates in the fog and brought you near?” 

He spoke in a very quiet voice. But his quiet was the peace of a cyclone’s 
centre, and Killew drew back a foot. 

“Do your business,” he cried hoarsely. ‘We have met, but there is no need 
of words.” 

As he spoke his hand was in his breast, and on the butt of a revolver. 

“You are afraid of me,” said Bascombe. ‘ But you always were.” 

Killew answered nothing, for the man spoke truth. Why should he be 
ashamed of fearing a madman, who when sane had the strength of two ? 
said Bascombe, and the man in the wheelhouse shifted the helm, 
unconscious of the fog-wrapped drama playing before his useless eyes. 

“T hear breakers on the starboard bow,” said Killew. 

“Aye, and ahead,” answered the pilot. “I know these seas as you know my 
village and my girl’s garden.” 

3ut Killew answered nothing. Yet he spoke to a blur upon the main deck. 
“Call Mr. Pennard.” 

And, while he waited for his chief, terror grew upon him, and a bitter responsibility 
increased. That Black Bascombe was now insane seemed sure, and Killew felt a 
hundred lives were in jeopardy. Windless as the fog was, the swell was heavy ; the 
old King of the East would not last time to lower a boat if she struck a rock. 
With one plate started she would roll under, and their choked breath would be 
but bubbles in a swirl of foam. And the roar of breakers increased. 

“Where are you taking us, man?” he cried suddenly. 

And even then the misty figures on the bridge were three. 

‘Well, where are we?” said Pennard, who was himself uneasy. 

“Near our anchorage,” replied Bascombe. ‘“ That’s the Deadman Shoal on the 
starboard, and the Wardens on the port. And we have ten fathoms under us.” 

And at his command the leadsman spoke. 

“ By the mark—ten ! ” 

“In a cable’s length it deepens,” said Bascombe. 
And out of the unseen chains came the musical cry: “ By the deep—eleven !” 
But Killew whispered in Pennard’s ear. 
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“Don’t trust him—don’t trust him. He’s mad, mad! We are heading inshore. 
She lives at Raven’s Rock, and outside is the Deadman Shoal.” 

But Bascombe’s exact knowledge eased Pennard’s mind. 

“The cholera has made you mad,” said he who feared the cholera most. 

And even as he spoke there was a strange cry forward. 

“Crail is ill, sir,” said an anxious voice. ‘It’s cholera, cholera!” 

“Send another man in the chains,” cried Pennard. ‘Oh, to be out of this—to 
be out of this!” 

And ere one hour was past the musical voice of him who had cried the 
marks and deeps was still. ‘They sank him like a loosed lead in the waters many 
fathoms down. 

But Killew was wild at being on that iron coast with Bascombe in command. 
Fear of Bascombe died in a greater fear. He itched to shoot the man. Was it 
not right? Who knew this pilot but himself? He ran into the charthouse, and 
with trembling fingers smoothed out the great chart of the Channel. 

“Here’s the Deadman, there the Wardens,” he said, as he pointed with his 
finger. “And the ledge with a racing sea!” 

For outside Raven’s Rock was a ledge of very sharks’ teeth named the Saw. 
All vessels that touched it were ripped open, they rolled and sank in deep water. 

“My God, I rowed her by it when Bascombe saw me last,” cried Killew 
whitening. He ran out upon the bridge again. The thunder of the Deadman and 
the Wardens were astern, and now the swell was less. 

“You're heading for the Saw,” he cried, and gripped Bascombe by the arm. 

“Steady,” said Pennard, and Bascombe shook him off with blazing eyes. 

“Your mate is mad, Captain,” growled the pilot. “Don’t I know my 
business ?” 

He called out forward. 

“Keep the lead going.” 

“ By the mark—thirteen,” was his answer when the lead plunged. 

“ Aye, but its eighteen five fathoms from the Saw,” cried Killew. “ Oh, yonder’s 
Raven’s Rock. My dear, my dear!” 

His heart went out through the bitter impalpable fog of night to her sweet 
garden. 


? 


“Port! Port!” he cried, and as the helmsman shifted a spoke, Bascombe roared 
like angry surf: 

“Send him down below, or I'll throw him down.” 

But in his eyes Killew knew the mad truth ; the fog rolled from his mind, and 
he saw murder like a sharp rock in boiling seas. He pulled out his weapon, and 
before Pennard could jump he fired one useless shot. And the next moment he 
was lifted like a child and thrown over the bridge upon the deck, where he lay 
insensible. Pennard cried out, but Bascombe turned in silence to a point where 
other far breakers began their low and ceaseless roar. 

They carried Killew to his cabin, and Pennard came back. He feared 
Bascombe now, but did not speak. He prayed for the dawn to come, and in the 
east it was advancing. The pilot spoke no more, but drank water that did not 
put out the fire in his veins. And still the thunder of the surf increased. He 
rang her up to half speed, and then to full. 

“No,” cried Pennard. 

But Bascombe brushed him aside. 

“We're out of it,” cried he, and his word was, “starboard a little,” 
was manifest in the fog. 


as the dawn 
And in the daylight Pennard knew what Killew had seen. 
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‘‘And Bascombe, with his arms crossed, stood upon the bridge.” 


oO 


The pilot was mad, surely, as sure as some awful ledge was before them boiling 
like a pot. His own mind reeled as the giant stood there muttering. 

And even as his mind was divided, a light easterly wind sprang up. The fog 
rolled and parted, it fell back and rose and dipped; it lifted from the cold green 
waters—and there, there, right ahead was the jagged Saw, the divider of great ships, 
the breaking yard of vessels untimely doomed ! 

He sprang to the telegraph with a cry. But Bascombe sent him reeling. The 
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roar of the breakers was in his ears as he fell, and he saw the upper rim of the 
wheel spin in vain. For Bascombe lifted his hands and laughed as the crash came, 
and was repeated. 

1 With it rose an awful cry, and Killew, still dazed and lame, crawled on a 
sloping deck all awash with bubbly foam. He clawed his painful way to the 
highest rail, and saw~the quiet village of Raven’s Rock still asleep. From one 
early cottage came a little smoke. Behind it cliffs rose out of eddying fog-wreaths 
bright with the rising sun. And Bascombe, with his arms crossed, stood upon the 
bridge when the Aing of the Last slipped from the bench of the sharp Saw and 
sank in foam. 

Morey Roperts. 


A TRAITOR’S WIFE. 


| WEDDED one of your name, ’tis true, 
But he bore no traitor’s brand, 
And the price of a conscience had not soiled 


The fingers that clasped my hand. 


Nay, taunt me not with a love grown cold— 
With a slighted marriage vow : 
Can you dream that heart or lips would swear 


To honour—what you are now? 


I had borne defeat, if your best were done, 
And your sword were sheathed in pride; 
And Death, in whatever guise he came, 


Would have found me at your side. 


But murdered honour I cannot face, 
And there stands between us two 
A sad, pale ghost from the days that were—- 
The shadow that once was you ! 
* * * of * 
Yes, kiss me once, for that dead past’s sake ; 
And when we are far apart 
Forget that your climbing footsteps trod 
On a woman’s broken heart ! 
M. E. Martyn. 
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King Penguins Marching. 


THE HOME OF THE PENGUINS OF THE WORLD. 
I. 


the far southern Pacific there lies an island whose 
shores are lined with millions upon millions of strange 
and uncouth birds. This land, with its outstretching 
reefs, its sullen skies and pitiless seas, is their home, 
and here the story of their lives is enacted. 

One sunny day in February 1895 we jumped on 
board the hundred-ton ketch Gratitude, lying at anchor 
in Bluff Harbour, New Zealand, and set sail for a two 
months’ voyage in the almost unexplored waters of the 
South Pacific Ocean. Our destination was the Macquarie 
Islands ; and, after fighting with contrary winds and 
equinoctial gales for twenty-eight days, the islands were sighted in the early 
morning. These islands, looking mere specks on the mariners’ charts, lie in about 
latitude 55° S. and longitude 155° E. Although spoken of in the plural number, there 
is practically only one island—a range of hills starting almost straight out of the 
sea, with coarse tussocks covering the sides, and lakes of snow water on the tops. 
It is thirty miles long, and varies from three to seven across; at each end there 
is a small detached group of rocks—hence the name “ Macquarie Islands.” 

The awkward point about the island is, that there are no harbours round it, 
and the rocky reefs stretch far out to sea. Immediately there is a breeze the 
water is beaten against the reefs into a tremendous line of surf close inshore, with 
white masses swirling over hidden rocks farther out. The ship has to anchor 
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beyond these rocks, and so gets very little shelter from the island. When the 
weather is too rough, the craft puts out to sea for safety, as the anchorage bottom, 
being composed of shingle which shifts with every tide, renders it liable for ships 
at anchor to drift on to the rocks. 

On one occasion our ship was blown so far to leeward that it took five days 
to regain the island, and we who had been left were very much relieved to see it 
heave in sight again. 

All landing is carried on in whale-boats, with thick rope bound round their 
gunwales, to save them from being damaged by the constant bumping against the 
sharp rocks. 

When we first arrived, the men who had been left on the island for three 
months to obtain penguin oil, were so anxious for news, tobacco, and rum) that 
they put off in a terrific sea, and from the ship it looked as if they must capsize 
before they could reach us. Sometimes they were completely out of sight in the 
trough of a roller, and then could be seen again for a moment on the top; when 
at last they did arrive alongside, the boat was half full of water, and two of the 
crew were hard at work baling. 

The men stopped on board until the afternoon; and then, as the sea had gone 
down considerably, it was decided that they should go back the same day. Off 
they started, cheered and refreshed in mind and body, with home news and grog, 
They seemed to get on all right until they were landing, but then they were 
all thrown out, and the boat landed bottom upwards on the beach. We heard 
afterwards that only one man was hurt—a sprained wrist; the steer-oar was lost, 
but washed up next day on the kelp. 

The landing is very dangerous, and the boats have to be steered by a twenty- 
foot oar, slipped into a loop at the stern, and managed by the steersman standing 
up. The boat is kept bow on, just off the shore, until a suitable wave comes ; 
then, “ Give way all!” and in they rush on the crest of a breaker, with the spray 
dashing in along the sides, and the boat tearing through the foam, with its bow 
almost under water at every stroke of the rowers. 

At last our turn came for landing, and both ourselves and the photographic 
apparatus were bundled into the boat in a most unceremonious manner. With the 
rowing crew we made up a very heavy load, and although they were nearly making 
two trips, they decided to risk all in one journey, arguing that it was too much 
like tempting providence to make more landings on that shore than was absolutely 
necessary. Our respect for the feelings of providence produced a good result, for 
we were landed quite safely, and with the cameras dry; as for ourselves we had 
to jump out directly the boat touched bottom, and the heavy load we were carrying 
caused it to touch in deeper water than usual. However the word was given to 
“Haul her up,” and out we came, up to our waists in cold salt water. The crew 
seemed to me to be quite capable of hauling the boat up without our unskilled 
aid ; my share of the work consisted in hanging tightly to the gunwale, to prevent 
myself from being washed off my feet, inwardly regretting that I had not stayed in 
the boat until it was high and dry. 

On the beach the noise of the rolling shingle sounded like far-away thunder, 
the stones rumbling under the water with every wave. 

When we proceeded to carry our luggage to the huts, some little distance from 
the sea, we were forced to kick our way through a thick line of penguins going 
up to the hill rookeries to moult; the birds never deviated from their course 
until we literally lifted them away with our feet, and even then they would not 
run away, but marched solemnly back to the place they had occupied before. 
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Penguin Rookery. 


After refreshing ourselves with a hearty meal of curried wekas (woodhens) 
and soup, we walked up to the nearest penguin rookery, glad to have arrived 
on shore, or, as the youngest of our party said, “on to something that didn’t 
wobble.” 

When we reached the rookery the penguins were there in countless numbers ; 
an immense flat, between one and two miles across, was crammed full of them. 
And then the row they made !—before arriving at the rookery the noise reminded 
us of sheep, but when we turned the corner and saw them ahead it was deafening, 
and we soon found ourselves of necessity shouting at the top of our voices. It 
took some little time for shouting to become natural, and often we would face 
each other and start talking with voices that were inaudible. 

Royal penguins (Zudyptes Schlegel’) commence coming to the Macquarie Islands 
in January to moult—their breeding season being from September to the beginning 
of December. Although we did not arrive until March, the birds had not all 
finished moulting then, but kept coming in from the sea until almost the end of 
the month. 

When the penguins first arrive, they are so fat that they can hardly walk, and 
are just able to waddle up to the rookeries. Owing to the birds arriving at different 
dates, the moulting lasts for three months, but the actual time a penguin takes to 
moult is only three weeks. During the whole of this period the birds do not 
eat, but gradually absorb all their fat, to prevent themselves from starving. The 
circumference of a penguin before moulting is about three times that of one which 
has moulted : so striking is this difference, that at first we were fully convinced 
that they were the old and young respectively. 

Having got rid of his old coat, a penguin looks very handsome in his new 
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plumage—everything he has on seems to fit so well, and is of such an excellent 
cut. But he is so thin, that it seems as if his breast-bone must cut through 
the skin. 

The cunning with which penguins land amid the awful surf is wonderful. They 
face the wave just before it breaks, and dive underneath, coming up again behind, 
ready for the next one; by-and-by one comes which seems smaller to them than 
the previous ones, and then they roll themselves up into a ball, and are swept 
on to the shore with terrific force. The speed with which they are carried on 
does not matter in the least to them; and we see them being rolled over and 
over on the beach, until the wave begins to go back, when they uncurl, and 
waddle up to the dry shingle, shaking themselves to get the water off their feathers, 
Sometimes the back-wash is too strong for the birds, and they are carried 
again into the sea; however, the operation is repeated, until finally one sees 
them safe upon the beach, waiting for their mates to land, before starting off to 
the rookeries. 

All the penguins go about in pairs, and the in-coming birds form a long white 
line round the beach, marching two by two, until the creek leading to the rookeries 
is reached. Here, in spite of the millions of little feet which have passed along, 
the ground becomes too rough and narrow for double marching, and the birds 
separate ; one going a little way ahead, stopping constantly and looking anxiously 
round, to see if the other is following close enough. Wherever the path permits 
it, the pairs rejoin, and walk again side by side. The consideration shown by 
the mates to each other is a very pretty sight, and affords a lesson to poor 
suffering humanity; but it would hardly do to follow them in all things—as for 
instance the constant quarrelling with their neighbours: this weakness is developed 
to an alarming extent, and the noise of the fighting is dreadful. 

In the rookery the birds stand upright with their mates, their white breasts 
often touching, thus helping each other to stand more comfortably. Day by day 
their feathers become more untidy, and the birds seem to grow bigger and bigger, 
until those who have moulted look like little children beside the others. Then 
gradually the feathers fall off, and the bird itself hastens matters with its beak. 
In the awkward places the mates help each other, and the confidence with which 
each bird turns to the other when it cannot help itself is very interesting, 

If two royal penguins are separated, and carried a little way out of sight, they 
walk disconsolately about until they see each other again. As soon as they find 
their mates they rush together, and the intense joy expressed by every movement, 
as they are hurrying forward, is impossible to describe. There is a humming and 
flapping of wings as they meet, and a soft “cawing” noise, until at last they sink 
upon one another’s necks and talk love in their peculiar penguin language. These 
birds seem to be an intensely loving race, although their emotions are somewhat 
narrow—never extending beyond the “ family circle.” 

The rookeries are on the slopes of the hills, and the top penguins have a very 
trying time after they have finished moulting: they have to pass right through the 
rookery to get to the sea, and every bird pecks at them as they pass. ‘Their 
method of going through, is to hold up their heads as high as they can, and make 
a dash for it, resting wherever there is room to stand out of reach of the unfriendly 
beaks of the other penguins. Sometimes one of a pair arrives at the bottom first ; 
but, instead of rushing off to the water (and they do love the sea), it waits patiently 
until its mate arrives also, then they waddle off together, both very weak from their 
long fast, but full of eagerness to get into the water. As they get down near the 
edge, their steps quicken, and they both run in, and stay swimming and diving 
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King Penguins on the Beach. 


out among the breakers for some little time. Then they come to land again, and 
prune their feathers with scrupulous care, shaking and stretching their wings, as if 
to test whether they are at all stiff, after their long rest. 

This first swim is only a “ preliminary canter,” but now they are really off, and 
soon two little white dots appearing now and again on the tops of the far-off 
rollers are all that can be seen of this small couple, so lately nestling at one’s feet. 

The laying season of royal penguins begins in September. They have only 
one egg, and both male and female take turns in hatching and feeding the young 
one until it can go to sea and fish for itself; this happens when it is about three 
months old. In hatching, the egg is simply laid on the ground, the parents in 
turns lying forward upon it; it takes a month for the egg to break. 

At first we felt quite diffident of trying to go through a rookery of penguins, 
the birds not having a scrap of fear. They pecked violently at our moleskins and 
leggings whenever we approached them, but our guide did not mind, and plunged 
straight in, kicking the birds out of his way, and separating them as if he were 
going through a thick patch of tussocks. All the way through the birds objected 
in a deafening chorus, and this seems to be their favourite mode of expressing 
intense disgust. 

It is impossible to describe the numbers of these birds, but when I recall the 
face of a hill covered with penguins, “ millions ” sounds a weak mode of expression. 
“Square miles” will perhaps be better. 

Walking along one day at the bottcm of one of these rookeries, with a breeze 
blowing down hill, I gradually became covered with small feathers, and on looking 
up I was astonished to find that they came from the birds moulting. With this 
wind blowing it looked as if snow were falling, the feathers in the air giving the 
peculiar yellow effect seen during snowstorms. 
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The climbing power of royal penguins is extraordinary, and with the aid of 
their sharp curved nails they are able to scale steep clay cliffs one and two 
hundred feet high. 


II. 


ALTHOUGH the royal penguins are in such numbers, yet I think the king penguins 
(Aptenodytes longirostris) are the most interesting, and I never tired of standing 
about in the midst of them, watching their curious habits, and trying to understand 
the meaning of their seemingly inexplicable motions. 

Perhaps the most important point in connection with king penguins is the fact 
of their not being migratory, like the other species on the island; it is therefore 
possible to study them in much greater detail, and to obtain reliable information 
as to their habits, in all stages of growth. 

“Kings” are the tallest of all penguins, being about three feet six inches in 
height. They appear to vary in height, but this is only due to the elasticity of 
their necks, which are sometimes stretched to their fullest extent, and at other 
times are drawn down. 

There is only one breeding rookery of king penguins on Macquarie Island, they 
being comparatively rare. ‘The breeding season extends over a considerable period, 
as they do not all begin to lay at the same date. The first birds lay in October, 
but in March considerable numbers are still hatching. ‘The month of March 
is, perhaps, the most interesting time of the year to study the habits and customs 
of the king penguins, for at this date we found them in all stages of growth. 
There were eggs still being hatched, little ones just out of the shell, with 
nothing on but a coat of black leather-like skin, and a few hairs sprinkled about 
which couldn’t be called down yet. Then there were young ones nearly the size 
of their parents, looking more like quadrupeds than birds, with a thick coating of 
brown fluffy stuff similar to opossum fur, which when wet causes the youngsters to 
look like brown retriever pups, with masses of curly locks clinging to them. 
Whenever I saw these young ones, I felt a desire to take them up and stroke 
them,—they looked so soft and warm. 

The freezing winds seem to have no effect on their happiness—they whistle 
away and keep warm on the coldest and wettest of days. Young king penguins 
remain with their parents for about nine months, and all this time they have 
to be fed, not being able to go to sea until they get their first coat of true 
feathers. 

As it takes nearly a year to get fledged, it is quite an undertaking for “kings ” 
to bring up their children, and so it is fortunate for the female that both parents 
help in the family duties. They take turns in going out to sea to fish, one always 
staying in the rookery attending to the youngster. 

When a young king is hungry it cries out in a whistling voice, and the parent 
who is with it at the time bends down its neck and enables the little one to put 
its head right up, and obtain food from somewhere inside. I saw the heads of 
the small ones completely disappear for the time in the parental neck. 

King penguins, like the royals, have only one egg. They have no nest whatever, 
and manage the hatching in a most wonderful manner. The egg is placed on the 
two feet, and then the bird, taking up a stooping position, loosens the skin on 
the breast. This looseness is utilised to form a sort of pouch, completely covering 
the egg. By this means the egg never touches the cold stones, and is warmly 
covered up all round. 
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Our Party among King Penguins. 
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The grip which the parents have of the egg is surprising, and although a party 
of us walked through the rookery and scattered the birds on all sides they never 
let their egg go, and none were seen lying on the ground behind. It was truly 
astonishing to see the ease with which the brooding birds hopped about, always 
retaining their egg, and in some cases the newly hatched chicks. 

When the young are very little, they are always kept in this pouch; but as 
they grow larger, only half of the body can be covered at a time; and then only 
the head; finally, when they are too large to be covered at all, they have become 
strong enough to face the cold winds, and can be seen on all sides standing up, 
with the parent in front shielding them a little from the blast. These young birds 
become so fat and big that it looks as if they should be taking care of their 
parents, instead of being tended themselves. 

In the rookery the birds stand a little apart from one another, and there is just 
room for the continual going and coming of the parents with food. If one of the 
hatching birds move too much and come near another parent, the two fight fiercely 
until one moves away out of reach. King penguins use their flippers almost entirely 
for fighting, the beaks playing a very small part in encounters. 

There seems to be a natural system for preventing the little ones from getting 
lost in the rookery. As every parent pecks a wandering one directly it comes 
within range, the chicken soon realises that there is only one spot on earth safe 
for him, and that is with his own mother—so he promptly turns back and is 
gathered up again into the loving folds of her pouch. 

The young bachelor and maiden “kings” (the one and two year old birds) 
have a splendid time of it, enjoying life to the full, They form a sort of wandering 
rookery on the beach, and spend their single lives in what we term “a glorious loaf.” 
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Portion of Five-mile Penguin Rookery on Macquarie Island. 


When they are hungry they go out to sea to fish, and owing to the never-ending 
appetites of countless penguins, they have to go a long distance away. Watching 
from the shore these birds can be seen returning far away on the crest of a wave, 
where they are just distinguishable by the white dots of surf they make in swimming. 
Their swimming is so swift that the next minute they are among the breakers, and 
landing and shaking themselves at our feet. 

All penguins have the same ingenious method of tackling the heavy seas which 
are always to be found on these coasts. They keep looking round, and as the 
wave is about to break over them, they face it and dive under, in time to avoid 
being knocked dizzy by the falling water. 

The bump of curiosity is strongly developed in “kings,” and when we were in 
the hut, they came right up to the low windows and peered eagerly in, tapping the 
glass with their beaks as they did so. 

I found this curiosity a great trouble when photographing them on the beach, 
as no sooner had I got the camera fixed than they would march straight up and 
bump and peck its legs. The only method of getting them into focus was to 
wave the camera cloth violently in the air and shout and rush excitedly towards 
them: this noise and fuss used to frighten them a little, so that there would 
be just time for me to get back and expose, before they reached the camera 
once more. 

If there is a wind blowing they spread out their wings to balance themselves 
as they walk, but when it is calm or they are standing still, the wings are held 
straight down at their sides, and they look like a regiment of soldiers shouldering 
arms. 

When I see one of these birds standing alone, he reminds me of a gentleman 
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in a dress suit, the dark feathers at the back coming right down and looking like 
the coat-tails, and the white breast in front the waistcoat. 

These birds look their best when mating, and put on airs and styles which 
nothing but a king penguin could carry without looking ridiculous. They swell 
out their breasts, and wobble about from side to side as they wander around with 
their “intendeds” ; every now and then stopping and looking slyly round to see if 
their blandishments are having the proper effect. 

If a female is especially attractive, and her charms prove sufficient to please 
another beau in addition to her established lover, a fight is started by the outsider 
calmly walking’ up to claim possession, entirely ignoring the other male, until he 
enforces the fact of his presence by his powerful wing strokes. Then the two males 
set to and fight it out, she remaining an interested and critical spectator until one 
or the other of the combatants seems to be winning. Then, unable to contain 
herself any longer, she rushes into the fray, and, siding with the victor, completely 
outmatches the other. It matters not to her if the loser is her former suitor, as 
she is only too glad to be consoled by the winning stranger, feeling that she has a 
better protector in case of need. 

The one-year-old birds have black beaks, but these change to a dark rich 
orange as they become older. The young ones do not seem to be so firm on 
their feet as the older birds, for when we chased them suddenly they nearly always 
fell down upon their breasts and used their wings as a sort of oar with which to 
propel themselves ; in this position they slid along the ground quite quickly, making 
us run to overtake them. 

With the older birds it is comparatively rare to see them in any other position 
than upright, and even when sleeping they do not lie down. 

It was great fun to come up quietly to a sleeping “ king,” and touch him lightly 
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The South End of Macquarie Island. 


with one’s foot: he was sure to fall flat on his back, and stare up at his tormentor 
in a dazed manner; then, collecting his faculties together, he would scuttle away as 
quickly as he could, never stopping until a safe distance had been placed between 
himself and his foe. The birds always seemed to be more scared by this simple 
trick than by anything else we could do to them. 

All day the beach is thronged with penguins walking or standing about in 
groups, apparently talking. Sometimes two penguins talking together are joined by 
a third, who gives them the benefit of his experiences ; and then, when the talk is 
over, the new-comer walks off again to hear and spread news with other penguins. 

Parent penguins can always be distinguished from the others by the fearfully 
solemn and businesslike manner with which they walk along the beach, never 
stopping or looking round, but going straight ahead. I saw one with his head 
bent forward and his wings spread out, planting his feet down in such a determined 
manner that it struck me he must really be sorry to have to take them up again 
to walk. His mind was so full of his duty that the only effect of my standing in 
his way was to turn him slightly aside, his wings brushing against me as he passed. 

Returning home, the parents behave in much the same manner; only, owing to 
the internal load of fish they are carrying, they are not quite as steady on their 
feet. They are also in more hurry, perhaps fearing that the little one’s appetite 
has exceeded its supply. 

It is wonderful how fat the parents keep the young, the almost mature ones 
weighing much more than the old birds: so fat do they become that they are killed 
in thousands for boiling down into oil. 

As soon as the young one is fledged and able to take care of itself, the parents 
leave it and go out to sea to feed on fish, and become fat enough to enable 
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them to stay three weeks moulting, without food, penguins being unable to go 
fishing while the feathers are changing. 

Penguins swim like porpoises, diving a little below the water, and then leaping 
up into the air to take another dive, and so they progress. As they passed the 
ship for the first time, I thought they were a school of young porpoises; but the 
captain laughed and pointed to some penguins resting on the waves,—not till then 
did I discover my mistake. Soon the ship was surrounded by the birds, who, in 
their anxiety to fathom the mystery of the strange creature who had invaded their 
territories, lifted themselves almost out of the water. Penguins are seen hundreds 
of miles from land, but through their tremendous swimming powers they are as 
much or more at home there than they are on land. 

When one sees the calmness with which these penguins go about their ordinary 
occupations, even when we are among them, one feels that if they have the germs 
of fear in their composition they certainly do not cultivate or allow it to appear 
except on rare occasions, as when we tip them over in their sleep. 

Never while I was on the island with these birds around me did the time drag 
heavily away, and I cannot but feel that this was mainly due to the interest (one 
almost says companionship) of the penguins. Although totally dissimilar to human 
beings, there was something in their grouping while apparently exchanging ideas 
which affected me strangely, and reminded me of knots of men. 

Perhaps it is this impression of similarity which has led me to write about 
them more as if they were a nation of people than a mass of multitudinous birds 
fulfilling nature’s laws. 


W. H. BICKERTON. 
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Ay EVER did there march to tuck of drum a more unique 
body of soldiers than King Frederick William I. of 
Prussia’s own regiment of Great Grenadiers. A unit 
in movement, it was composed of fractions as mixed 
as the nations of Europe, yet reduced to uniformity by 
the master hand of this enthusiast in human figures. 

The King’s extraordinary mania for tall men began 
to show itself while he was yet Crown Prince. At the 
hunting-seat of Wusterhausen, some twenty miles south- 
east of Berlin, he secretly collected a squad of stalwart 
rustics, and neglected his games and lessons in order to drill them. His father 
lent him an infantry regiment, of which the staff-company was stationed there as 
his body-guard. Gradually the Prince weeded out all the small men from its 
ranks, and filled their places with giant peasants of his own selection. In this 
way most of his pocket-money was spent. His early recruiting got him into many 
a sad scrape, prophetic of sadder ones to come; and as his father refused to 
indulge his whim, the tall soldiers thus obtained had often to be hidden away in 
stables and hay-lofts when the old King came to Wusterhausen. His mother 
showed him more indulgence, and nothing delighted the Prince so much as to 
parade his big men for her inspection. 

It was not, however, until March 1713, that the Guards took on the /ersonnel 
which afterwards rendered them so celebrated. Frederick William was now King ; 
30,000 men were his to choose from. With the Spring Review he proceeded 
to carry out his long-cherished dream of a picked regiment, the living units of 
which should eclipse, in size and perfection of discipline, the finest soldiers in the 
world. ‘To this end he selected the tallest of his entire rank and file, grafted 
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them upon the old Wusterhausen nucleus, and so launched his regiment of giants 
upon its long and chequered career. 

Composed at the outset of but two battalions of 600 men each, the regiment 
grew, in a measure, with the growth of the King’s mania. . In a measure only, 
for the most diligent recruiting failed to keep pace with “a fancy which increased 
daily beyond anything it was possible to imagine.” His tall men were dearer to 
him than the apple of his eye. The more he got, the more he wanted. ‘The 
taller they were, the taller he wished them. A _ giant abroad was worth two at 
Potsdam : he might have a few more inches than the tallest there. When secured, 
he was valued only as an approximation to the next. From the point of view 
of what the King desired it to be, the regiment was never complete. When 
disbanded, in 1740, its original two battalions had swelled to four, its original 
strength to 2,669. Attached to it were 64 commissioned and 191 non-commissioned 
officers, 65 drums, 23 fifes, 15 surgeons, and 2 almoners or chaplains. 

No man in the regiment measured less than six feet without his boots. This 
was the minimum. Those who fell below it were “small men,” fit only for the 
common ranks ; those who exceeded it stood proportionately high in the estimation 
of the King. A seven- or eight-footer was “more esteemed than so many first-rate 
men of war.” Jonas, the Norwegian blacksmith, fell into this category. When he 
died, his grief-stricken master had him reproduced in marble for the facade of one 
of his public buildings. One Hoffman, a born Prussian, stood so high that King 
August of Poland, who was no dwarf, could not reach the crown of his head with 
his finger-tips.s He was made a fugleman, or leader of a file. Some of these 
front-rankers were nearly nine feet high, and a mitre-shaped chapeau added some 
twelve or fifteen inches to this tremendous stature. 

Conspicuous amongst them was one Miiller, known throughout England, France, 
and the Low Countries as “the German Giant.” By profession an_ itinerant 
showman, Miiller’s whole stock-in-trade consisted of himself and his little German 
wife, who barely came up to his middle. His exact height is unrecorded, but the 
historian Fassman readily yielded the palm to him when, in 1713, he “ discovered” 
the gigantic showman in his booth at the fair of St. Germain. Thirteen years 
later Fassman again encountered the giant, still on show, but this time in the 
ranks of the Great Grenadiers at Potsdam. How he came there is best known to 
his captors. His littke German vvow was dead, and the English one whom he had 
installed in her place, a shrewish creature, little bigger than the former, led him a 
pretty dance of it. Owing to this or some other cause, the giant’s legs swelled to 
an elephantine size, and he was discharged as unserviceable. When last heard of 
he was coining money in the county fairs of England. 

Looks was another critical point with the King. He liked his giants handsome, 
and generally thought them so in proportion to their height. Probably his love 
was blind. A leading member of the Academy of Arts was employed to paint 
their portraits, which afterwards adorned the walls of the royal sa/ons. ‘The King 
himself was a persistent dauber in oils, and when gout confined him to the house 
he would amuse himself for days by doing violence to the features of his tall 
Grenadiers. Each picture bore the date of painting and the words: “ Fredericus 
Wilhelmus in tormentis pinxit.” 

The procuration of these giants cost fabulous sums. The King never stole 
men from officers, whether of his own or other regiments, but paid for them with 
a capricious liberality that made many a penniless soldier of fortune independent 
for life. The royal bounty, according to a popular fiction, was expended only in 
replacing tall men drawn from the ranks; but as a matter of fact a heavy percentage 
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nearly always went into the private purse of the recipient. At the review of 1731, 
for instance, the King bought 60 men for $145,100, of officers who had paid not 
more than $97,380 for them. His liberality, as doubtless the gain it entailed, 
was equally great on other occasions. An account of July 4th, 1735, shows 
that the treasury was drawn upon by officers to the extent of $43,000 for 46 
recruits. The same year Count Dhona received $12,664 for 18 men, and the 
year following General Marwitz drew $13,987 for 8. The average price paid for 
home recruits was about $1000 per head ; as a tall brewer—who was once recruited 
out of his bed, and only allowed to return to it on payment of that sum for a 
substitute—learned to his cost; but as the King frequently gave from $200 to 
$300 for a man who had cost only $1 prest-money, or the trouble of “lifting,” 
the profits of the purveyors must have been enormous. 

The sums spent in foreign recruiting were far in excess of the home expenditure. 
Between 1713 and 1735 a grand total of $12,000,000, or, reckoning seven dollars to 
the pound, nearly £1,750,000 sterling, was sent abroad for recruits. The cost of 
exceptionally tall individuals throws a curious explanatory light upon these figures ; 
for, dear as the home article was, the prices of imported flesh and blood necessarily 
ruled much higher. James Kirkland, a colossal Irishman, whom Borcke recruited, 
ran his captors into the tidy sum of £1260 before he was safely lodged at Potsdam. 
Seckendorf gave more than #1100 fora tall Austrian. A recruit of the appropriate 
name of *Grosse, cost, in various payments, £719, of which £214 went to the 
monks whose tenant he was. General Schmettau pocketed a like sum in 1732 for 
a gigantic fugleman of foreign breed; and the recruit Andrea Capra cost £314. 

In truth, no expenditure was too great to secure a notable addition to the 
King’s body-guard. He lavished millions upon his “beloved children in blue,” 
while his own children starved for bread. In dishonour, misery, and blood their 
cost was incalculable. Their maintenance alone equalled that of eight ordinary 
regiments of the line. In the matter of rations they were treated better than 
princes of the blood. 

What increased the expense of the regiment enormously was that earlier recruits 
were generally enrolled only for a term of years, after which they received permission 
to return home if they had not previously died or deserted. But the proverb, 
“To have served three potentates on one pair of soles,” did not long apply to the 
Great Grenadier, as we shall presently see. 

The King was a colonel of the regiment, and stood only in that relation 
to the other officers. He once wrote to Colonel Marwitz: “ Have Masso fetched, 
and give him a sound rating for want of due respect to me as his superior. As 
he was very drunk, I forgive him; but he must know that he is major, and 
I colonel.” 

Although the staff pay of the regiment was small, the perquisites of officers—as 
we have seen—were so many and tempting that commissions were eagerly sought 
after. To obtain them no great or conspicuous action need be performed. Whim 
was everything with a master who could elevate a Creutz to the dignity of chief 
minister simply because he happened to be tall. In the gratification of some one 
of the King’s innumerable caprices lay the whole secret. Thus the Prince Royal’s 
excellent discipline of his cadet corps earned him the post of captain at a tender 
age: when he first led out his troop for muster—a useless liliputian among useless 
giants—he was barely thirteen; whilst Holtzendorff, a medical man, was created a 
surgeon-major for nothing more meritorious than relieving his royal patron’s colic 
by a mighty dose of ipecacuanha. 

In order to reside comfortably at the Prussian court, the providing a weekly 
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treat for the officers of the King’s Own was looked upon as indispensable. All the 
generals and chief ministers, as well as many of the foreign ones, conformed to a 
usage which it would have been unwise to ignore. As the officers were mostly 
hearty young giants, in the enjoyment of pay out of all proportion to their appetites, 
the expense of such entertainments ran into a goodly sum. Not less than forty 
or fifty bottles of wine were cracked of an evening, and nothing but the best of 
everything would do, especially when the royal “colonel,” who loved good feeding 
scarcely less than he loved tall soldiers, made one of the company. Seckendorf 
had a special allowance for such treats, and generally found it inadequate; while 
the British Envoy Du Bourgay, who had none, contracted ‘‘a thousand pounds of 
debts ” in less than two years. 

One of these singular feasts is described by Baron Bielfeld, in his long-forgotten 
Lettres Familicres, with great verve and humour. Says the Baron :— 


“At the colonel’s house we found a score of the principal officers. We had a very 
good dinner, and they who loved the old nectar of the Rhine were plentifully imbrued. 
All these corpulent machines are great wine-bibbers. They pour down the bumpers with 
a facility and good-will truly Germanic. It is part of the etiquette at Potsdam to place, 
at the beginning of the feast, a number of bottles on the sideboard. When the butler 
brings them in, the faces of the guests begin to brighten ; and as they become empty they 
are ranged upon the floor in the form of a battalion. The longer the file of these dead 
men, the gayer the dinner. At about the sixth large bumper that surly air, which had 
at first almost frightened me, began to disappear. 

“After dinner they sent for the hautbois of the regiment and began to dance. I 
looked this way and that, expecting to see some ladies enter ; and I was stupefied when 
one of these descendants of Anak, a giant of ruby and weatherbeaten countenance, 
proffered me his hand to open the ball. I could not but be greatly embarrassed when 
the proposition was made to me to dance with a man! But they gave me little time 
for reflection, for dance I must. The commanders of the regiment danced, all the officers 
danced ; and towards the end this masculine ball became very animated, thanks to the 
repeated bumpers of champagne which they made us drink by way of refreshment. About 
eight in the evening most of these terrible warriors declined the combat, their huge limbs 
being no longer able to encounter Bacchus and Terpsichore, and they went staggering off.” 


And this upon a Sunday too! 

The King had at first intended to quarter his regiment at Berlin, but people 
looked askance at the giants and refused to lodge them. Brandenburg, his next 
preference, was some distance from town, and though distance went for little with 
a king who frequently travelled forty French leagues in a day, he finally fixed upon 
Potsdam as their place of abode. Here he built extensive barracks, converted the 
magnificent gardens into a barren Lust Garten or place d’armes for exercising his 
soldiers, and encircled the whole by a moat which in time became as malodorous 
as the reputation of its digger. Although the King obstinately held the contrary 
to be the case, the spot was fatally unhealthy. Fever dogged the steps of all who 
inhabited there, claiming many a victim. The cemetery just without the gates 
underwent a gruesome process of “ betterment,” owing to the proximity of the 
giant regiment. It came to be known, in course of years, as “the costliest plot 
of ground in the kingdom.” Within its walls scores upon scores of tall men, in 
graves of portentous length, slept the sleep that knows no reveille. 

The duties of the Great Grenadiers who escaped the cemetery were far from 
onerous. They turned out at cockcrow every morning for inspection and drill; 
they kept their arms and accoutrements in condition; they mounted guard at the 
palace and in the town; they figured at State functions, At the annual reviews 
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they took precedence of other regiments, and were then dismissed to quarters with 
a handsome gratuity. Once they were under canvas for a week ; once they marched 
in expectation of seeing active service. Ere they could get a shot at the enemy or 
at liberty, their marching orders were countermanded. Beyond this they had little 
to do, except to plot mischief and provide matter of wonder and amusement for 
illustrious visitors, who were routed out of their beds at unearthly hours of the 
morning, and in all weathers, to see the drowsy, shivering giants put through their 
paces. A more ludicrous sight than the lank monstrosities at drill was probably 
never seen. 

Visitors at Potsdam suffered more serious inconveniences than that of early 
rising. ‘The ceaseless tramp and the sharp challenge of sentries, varied by the 
noise of guard relieving guard, drove sleep from their pillows. A princess of the 
blood was once nearly frightened out of her wits by a terrific uproar in her ante- 
chamber. On opening her door she found the outer room full of tall Grenadiers, 
their black mustachios bristling, their arms flashing in the torchlight. She thought 
the King had sent to arrest her; but it was only the house on fire ! 

The mustering of the giants for church parade formed an impressive and never- 
to-be-forgotten scene. Baron Bielfeld, who visited Potsdam in 1739, when the 
regiment was at its best, thus describes the function :— 


“On Sunday morning we were awakened by the roll of a hundred drums. The 
military music made us hasten our toilet: we slipped on our clothes and hurried to the 
parade, where we saw the whole grand regiment defile, dressed in their best, but bearing 
no arms except swords. They are here led to the temple of the God of Battles as to 
the field of Mars, and attendance on the sermon or mass forms a part of military 
discipline. 

“The sight of this grand regiment struck me exceedingly. The hautbois, very richly 
bedaubed, began the march, followed by the fifes and drums. All the fifes are handsome 
negroes, very finely dressed, having turbans ornamented with plumes, and very elegant 
chains and ear-rings of solid silver. Each company was preceded by fifes and drums, 
and led by its captain and other officers. 

“After the two battalions had filed past, came the ‘unranked,’ as they are called. 
These are men selected from the whole regiment on account of their stature, who 
receive extraordinary pay, are regarded as supernumeraries, and do scarcely any duty. 
The sight of this troop more astonished than pleased me. They appear to me like so 
many walking colosses; but nature seems to have been entirely occupied with giving 
them an uncommon stature, for they have little proportion of figure, being for the most 
part either ugly, bow-legged, or ill-made in some other part of their bodies, so that the 
regiment in general is more marvellous than fine. 

“Never did I find myself so diminutive as in the midst of these devout giants ! 
Whenever they stood up for prayer, I thought myself a pygmy! I was obliged to hold 
my head back to see their faces. Both soldiers and officers attended the service with 
great decency and devotion ; but as for myself, I was distracted by the novelty of the 
sight, and by the reflections which I could not help making. To me the church was a 
grand cabinet, where some famous monarch had brought together a most extraordinary 
collection of men of the tallest stature from the four corners of the earth. Never since 
the deluge has there been a troop of warriors of so marvellous an appearance, of so 
extraordinary a stature, or who performed their exercise with so much dexterity.” 


Passing his days chiefly at Potsdam after the manner of a country squire, the 
King had ample leisure to devote to the training of his favourites. King George II. 
sarcastically termed him “his brother the sergeant.” And certainly no drill-master 
in the kingdom approached him in proficiency and exactitude. He examined in 
person every new recruit, assigned him a place in the ranks exactly suited to his 
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inches, superintended with the interest of a father and the eye of a martinet his 
initiation into the mysteries of bearing, step, evolution, and manual exercise. His 
severity held the men to their duty like so many automatons. His sight was so 
keen he could instantly detect the slightest irregularity in the swing of the longest 
line. Both officers and privates went in mortal fear of his merciless cane. If it 
made their backs sore, it also made their discipline perfect. ‘They moved as though 
actuated by a common spring. The very bear attached to the regiment knew the 
regulation step, movements, and words of command. No manceuvring pleased the 
King so much as the manceuvring of his Great Grenadiers. Officers from other 
regiments were drilled with them in order to spread their discipline throughout the 
army. Cadets from the foremost armies of Europe joined their ranks. Those 
from Russia were the most numerous. ‘They were drilled in return for periodical 
presents of tall men from the reigning Czar or Czarina. When they completed 
the course of instruction, the King harangued them, exhorting them to fear God, 
honour the Czar, and send him big recruits when they became generals ! 

Every year the Great Grenadier was new-clad. One always saw him curled and 
powdered, his arms bright, his ungainly boots shining like mirrors. His uniform, 
for the time, was unique. It consisted of a blue jacket embroidered with small 
gold Brandenburgs, lined with red, and having scarlet cuffs ; waistcoat and breeches 
of chamois-coloured cloth ; and white spatterdashes. However proud he may have 
felt in this costume, happy he could hardly have been. His garments, cut with 
a Frederickian eye to economy of cloth, fitted with absolute, unbearable perfection. 
To bid him “stand at ease” was to mock at his discomfort. If he stooped, 
he courted certain and appalling disaster. So excessive was the tightness of his 
uniform, it was said, in all seriousness, to cause spitting of blood! The jacket, 
moreover, was the jest of Europe, it was so ridiculously abbreviated. The harlequin 
of a French comedy troupe, bouncing on to the stage in the meagre coat of a 
Prussian Grenadier, shouted to the grinning pit: “ Here I am, messteurs—in a 
diaper !” 

The King himself wore a coat of coarse blue cloth with gilt copper buttons, a 
straw-coloured waistcoat edged with thin gold lace, and straw-coloured breeches, 
replaced in summer by white linen ones. His hat was trimmed with narrow gold 
lace, a little button without a loop, and a band of gold twist, from which depended 
on each side a small gold tassel. At his thigh hung a plain sword, secured to an 
elkskin belt whitened with the conventional pipeclay. White spatterdashes, fastened 
over heavy, square-toed boots by means of immaculate copper buttons, completed 
his uniform. 

A French gargon, who had been driven from his native land by religious 
persecution, once came to Berlin to look for work. Wandering out to Potsdam 
one day, he stood to watch the tall Grenadiers perform; and the King, attracted 
by his simple wonderment, approached and began to ply him with questions, 
forgetting, for once, “to spit when he saw a Frenchman.” 

| “ Oui, monsieur ; non, monsieur,” said the gaping garcon. 
“Say ‘Your Majesty,’” whispered one of the officers, behind his hand: “’tis 
the King.” 

“The King!” cried the Frenchman: “who ever-saw a king wear spatter- 
dashes !” 

His Majesty retreated, convulsed with laughter. 

The Great Grenadiers had pay in proportion to their bulk. The common foot- 
soldier received three-halfpence a day and ordinary rations; the Great Grenadier 
drew eighteenpence and fared sumptuously at his master’s expense. If exceptionally 
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tall, he received a bounty—or at least the promise—of perhaps thousands of crowns 
on entering, and as much as one or two florins a day while he remained in the 
service. Nor were these his only privileges. When unable to read and write, he 
was put to school. A hymnbook taught him to praise God; the articles of war 
to honour the King. His temporal health was watched over by a surgeon, his 
spiritual by a chaplain. He had sinecures given him, which he sold to the highest 
bidder ; he trafficked in goods like a merchant ; he had his pick of the best lands 
in the kingdom. A hautbois band enlivened his drill; a wife his leisure. He 
occupied a snug cottage if married, drank good beer, smoked sound tobacco, and 
enjoyed the love of his master. One day, when Glasenapp, one of the tallest of 
the tall men, lay ill, the King’s lackeys rushed into his presence and announced 
the occurrence of some grave calamity. ‘The King sank into a chair, pale and 
trembling. 

“What is it?” he gasped. 

“The tower of St. Peter’s has fallen, Your Majesty!” 

“Oh! is that all?” said he, vastly relieved. “I was afraid my Grenadier might 
be dead !” 

And yet the Great Grenadier was the most discontented and mutinous of soldiers. 
For there was another side to the picture. The King did not nourish his chers 
enfants entirely with the milk of human kindness. Though he loved them much, 
he forgave them little. His affection for them was of the sternest type, the hard 
practical side of his nature being ever uppermost. When they were good, he 
loved them to death; when they were bad, he reduced them to the same extremity 
by the cruellest forms of punishment an essentially cruel nature could devise. 
Expediency came before justice, justice before mercy. A mutinous company he 
would forgive with a magnanimity that deceived nobody. “I forgive the man, 
but let him be hanged,” was the treatment commonly meted out to the mutinous 
individual. 

Following their master’s cue, or acting on his orders, officers suppressed the 
slightest irregularities by methods indescribably inhuman. A Great Grenadier who 
attempted to avenge himself upon his brutal superior, unfortunately mistook his 
man and shot a comrade. He was broken on the wheel. Minor offences were 
generally visited with the bastinado. Making a man run the gauntlet a score or 
more times, nipping the naked flesh with red-hot pincers, and slitting or slicing off 
noses and ears, were likewise included in the repertory of pains and penalties. 
Count Fleming of Saxony was once travelling through Holland, attended by 
a numerous retinue, when the Dutch mistook him for the King of Prussia. At 
every inn where he put up excited crowds gathered about the doors, and whenever 
the Count showed himself at a window he was greeted with derisive shouts of 
“Right face! Left face! Twenty-five stripes!” 

However amply justified the King may have thought himself in correcting the 
shortcomings of his long men with such severity, there can be little doubt that he 
was guilty of an imprudence in teaching them to write. “I should be in Paradise 
now,” a grotesque French writer represents his shade as saying to that of the 
Emperor on the banks of Styx, “but for my treatment of my great men.” It was 
certainly they who, turning His Majesty’s compulsory pothooks and hangers against 
himself, painted his character in the blackest colours and furnished the most 
damning evidence of his cruelties. The post, it is true, was closely watched. Woe 
betide the Great Grenadier who was caught airing his grievances through that 
channel! But whenever a chance of forwarding a letter or petition by private hand 
fell in his way, he made the most of his opportunity. Although what he did 
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was attended “with a torrent of dangers,” in spite of every risk he again “ trusted 
the flattering gipsy” Hope, and poured forth his heart in appeals for help that 
never came. 

There may be seen amongst the Newcastle Papers at the British Museum a 
unique specimen of the Great Grenadier’s caligraphic art. It is a petition, bearing 
date March 16th, 1739, and addressed to Viscount ‘Torrington, father of Admiral 
Byng, to which are appended the signatures of twenty Englishmen who had been 
enticed into the Potsdam Guard. ‘The picture the poor fellows draw of their 
barrack life is piteous to a degree. Independent and unbiassed evidence fully 
bears out their statements, which may be summed up, in their own pathetic 
language, as follows :— 


“ Neither humanity nor reason could conceive the unnatural actions there in force. 
The diabolical methods used to divest them of their tranquillity must grate all honest ears, 
harrow all honest hearts. What man could bear, and especially he who had once been 
free, the cruel inhuman strokes of brutal sway, the insulting insolence of knavish office, 
and that, too, imposed upon him for life? Unrestrained power was there joined to a 
malicious will and brutal disposition. Ruminating upon their never-to-be-forgotten liberty 
alone was sufficient to force them to shorten their days. This had been the fate of 
numbers unwilling longer to bear the oppressor’s wrongs. Whether to sit down tamely 
under their cruel bondage, and dwindle their lives away in despair, or boldly to risk all in 
the pursuit of liberty, was the question for those who remained. The former seemed too 
timid and mean a course for English souls; the latter had its train of dangers. Yet 
they retained still some tincture of their native bravery, and if those to whom they 
appealed remained unmoved by their innumerable stripes, or suffered their calamity to be 
longer lived, they would make one other glorious struggle for liberty, let the consequences 
be what they might. Death for the unhappy had in it nothing frightful.” 


Into this—the main stream of the Great Grenadier’s woes—there flowed many 
minor rivulets of discontent. Nine times out of ten he had been forced or 
inveigled into the service of a master whom he hated. Unless death put an end 
to his bondage, he had absolutely no hope of escape. The King’s presence at 
Potsdam kept him in continual awe. His prison was unhealthy, malignant fever 
not the most desirable means of release No spirits were allowed within the gates, 
and a consuming thirst for liquor aggravated his thirst for liberty. Why should 
not the Great Grenadier enjoy his glass now and then, when “old Fritz” got rolling 
drunk nearly every night in the week? A man might love freedom, too, better 
than a shrew who was consigned to his embrace against his will. 

For it was not solely with a view to the contentment of his Great Grenadiers 
that the King provided them with wives. He thought to breed big men at home 
by the compulsory union of giant with giantess. The former he had in plenty ; 
to obtain the latter he did violence to the virtuous wives and daughters of his 
peasantry. No consent was sought, no inquiries were made as to previous marriage 
relations. Every rule of decency and morality was ruthlessly violated, in face of 
the most stringent laws to the contrary. Where “great” men and women were 
concerned the King rose above all law. Stature alone was taken into account. 
Just as every man over six feet high was a _ predestined Grenadier, so every 
marriageable woman who exceeded that height was the predestined wife of a 
Grenadier. Here was a unique application of the divine right of kings, and in the 
exercise of his assumed prerogative the King was “as hard as a block of bronze.” 

Riding one day in the neighbourhood of Potsdam, he met a well-grown 
peasant girl. 


““Where are you going, my dear?” 
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“To the town, please Your Majesty.” 

“Ah! Perhaps then you would deliver a message to the commandant ?” 

Pencil and paper are produced by General Derschau, who rides with him, and 
the King writes :— 


‘ “The bearer is to be given without delay to Macdoll, the big Irishman. Don’t listen 
to objections.” 


The girl, suspecting a trick, waited until the King rode off, and then gave the 
note to an old woman, who, on delivering it to the commandant, was wedded 
out of hand to the disgusted Hibernian. When the truth came to the King’s 
ears he declared the marriage null and void. 

The authorities had standing orders to report the birth of fine children, and good 
news once came from Cleves. ‘The wife of one Heinrich Richter, a Great Grenadier, 
whilst visiting relatives there, bore a son who was reported to be 1} Flemish 
ells long, and to have abnormally large hands and feet. The overjoyed King 
ordered the woman to rejoin her husband immediately at Potsdam; but, as it 
was then midwinter, consented to a delay on account of the weather. In March, 
however, his impatience could no longer be restrained, and a rise in temperature 
called forth this urgent summons: “ Hurry up! The weather is all right now.” 

Had the Great Grenadiers been blessed with courage as they were blessed with 
wives—that is to say, in proportion to their height—they might perhaps, in some 
one of their many attempts, have succeeded in hewing their way to freedom. But 
the tallest man is not necessarily the bravest, and successful conspiracy was 
handicapped by well-nigh insuperable obstacles. Could the regiment have broken 
loose as a body, it would have had the army to contend with. As it grew in 
numbers, too, it was split in half, one section being quartered at Potsdam, the 
other at Brandenburg. ‘This precaution rendered united action next to impossible. 
But there existed an even greater bar to unity in mischief. Almost every European 
language was spoken in the ranks. Consequently, whenever the spirit of mutiny— 
the sole esprit de corps—reached its periodical crisis, the men acted only in parties. 
The English were the most restless spirits; but, as the years of captivity dragged 
out their hopeless length, nearly every nationality represented in the ranks struck 
its blow or made its dash for liberty. 

The first disagreeable incident of this kind occurred in the second year of 
Frederick William’s reign. A fire broke out in Potsdam, and as matches .and 
other combustibles were found in many houses, the Great Grenadiers, whether 
rightly or wrongly, were suspected of having plotted the destruction of the town, 
which they had already come to look upon as a prison, A number of the men 
were placed under arrest, but no direct evidence being found against them they 
were soon released. 

Six years later the King narrowly escaped death at the hands of one of his big 
men. He was exercising a battalion of them, when a shot, fired from the ranks, 
drew blood from his shoulder. The man who fired the shot was never discovered. 
During the review of ’39, again, a soldier discharged his ramrod at the King, but 
as the firing was very rapid he could not take steady aim, and the iron, instead ot 
piercing the “ colonel,” hit an under-officer in the ribs. 

One evening in September 1724, as the King was smoking a meditative pipe 
in the palace square, a tall drummer approached and intimated that he had 
something of importance to communicate to His Majesty. ‘They accordingly withdrew 
to a secluded spot, where the drummer, after many fearsome glances this way and 
that, disclosed the existence of a horrible plot. Some twenty tall fellows, mostly 
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Frenchmen, had sworn a solemn oath to escape or die in the attempt. By some 
means they had secured a quantity of powder and ball, and as they were all desperate 
characters the situation wore a very serious look. ‘The King never minced matters 
on such occasions. Within half an hour thirteen of the conspirators lay in irons, 
3rought before His Majesty for examination, the ringleader insolently “stuck his 
hat on his head @ Za morbleu, stemmed his fist into his side, and. swore that he 
could stand it no longer. He was heartily tired of his life, and the sooner the 
King had him hanged the better.” As there was every reason to fear that similar 
dangerous opinions were abroad, the King thought it advisable to treat the 
mutineers with clemency. The plain-spoken giant lost his nose and ears, but 
was allowed to hide his hideous deformity within the walls of Spandau for the 
remainder of his days. A second was put to hard labour on the fortifications— 
“condemned to the wheelbarrow,” as they phrased it at that time. ‘The rest 
escaped with running the gauntlet at the buckle-end of their comrades’ belts. 

The philosopher Wolf received less consideration at the King’s hands. A disciple 
of Leibnitz, Wolf was teaching his master’s doctrines at Halle, when his university 
rivals plotted his ruin. They told the King that Wolf held it to be no sin for a 
Potsdam Grenadier to run away, since, in the existing order of things, he was 
predestined to desert from all eternity! The King already had an_ invincible 
repugnance to the doctrine of predestination, but here was a version of it dangerously 
hyper-Calvinistic. He accordingly ordered the philosopher to quit the kingdom 
within forty-eight hours, under pain of being regarded as a person predestined 
to the gallows. The perusal of his works was made punishable, for a time, with 
penal servitude for life. 

When the very mention of desertion from the famous regiment was thus 
suppressed so rigorously, it will readily be understood that the would-be runaway 
enjoyed but a slight chance of eluding the vigilance of his guards. Attempts at 
wholesale desertion were invariably nipped in the bud; but now and then some 
clever individual, aided by a happy freak of circumstances, succeeded in shaking 
off the yoke and in getting safe away. Such was the fortunate lot of a young 
3ohemian, one of the tallest and handsomest men in the ranks. ‘True soldier 
that he was, this fine fellow sought to combine the sister arts of love and war 
by laying siege, in his off-duty moments, to the heart of a buxom widow who 
possessed the twofold charm of wealth and beauty. In due time she capitulated, 
and the happy lover applied to the King for permission to make her his own. 

“Want to marry, eh?” said His Majesty, looking the long guardsman 
admiringly up and down. ‘“ How high does she stand?” 

“Five feet four, Your Majesty.” 

“Too short! too short! You can’t have her.” 

“But, please Your Majesty——” 

“ Buts do not please His Majesty. You can’t have her, I say! March!” 

The guardsman saluted, and sorrowfully withdrew. Seizing the first available 
opportunity, he communicated the King’s decision to the expectant widow, who, 
wasting no time in useless lamentations over the cruel ban thus placed upon their 
budding hopes and happiness, coolly proposed that they should take the future into 
their own hands and elope. 

“ But you know what it means if I am caught,” demurred her lover. 

“ And you know what it means if I am lost,” replied the widow tragically. 

“Then I'll go,” said the guardsman. 

So with all possible secrecy the needful preparations were made, and one fine 
morning, just at break of day, the birds took flight. 
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How so tall a man as the Bohemian could have been other than conspicuous 
by his absence is a marvel; yet, strange to relate, he was not missed till eight 
o’clock that evening, when the rolls were called. The King was in /aéagie calmly 
smoking his pipe over a pot of beer, when an orderly entered and quietly whispered 
a few words in his ear. A look of absolute terror leapt into his face. He turned 
as pale as death, heaved a mighty sigh, and let his pipe fall to the floor. Then, 
without a word, he rose and strode out of the room. After giving an officer secret 
orders, he returned to the fadagie and sat the evening out in profound silence, his 
countenance a picture of gloomy despair; his guests, meanwhile, racking their brains 
in vain speculation as to what terrible misfortune had befallen the monarch or 
monarchy. In the interim, detachments of hussars were scouring all roads leading 
to the frontier, in search of the deserter and his fair inamorata. But all was in 
vain. No trace of them could be found, and the couple were never again seen in 
Potsdam. As to whether the Bohemian found the new yoke preferable to the old, 
history is silent. 

In 1730 the Grenadiers made a second unsuccessful attempt to burn their 
detested place of imprisonment. Sixty or seventy men were this time concerned 
in the plot, which must have been attended with the gravest consequences but for 
the treachery of one of the conspirators. A number of gigantic Austrian heydukes, 
whom Count Seckendorf had enticed to Berlin as a ready passport to the King’s 
favour, were at the bottom of the mischief, their design being to fire the town, 
cut the throats of their guards, and effect their escape in the confusion which must 
inevitably ensue. The King instituted a rigid inquiry into the circumstances, but 
the widespread nature of the conspiracy again frightened him into the adoption 
of lenient measures. Some lost nose and ears, others purchased free pardon by 
running the gauntlet thirty-six times. The ringleader was pinched all over with 
red-hot pincers and hanged, as an example. 

The example, it would appear, failed to have the effect desired, for a week later 
fresh disturbances broke out. The severity with which these were repressed drove 
one poor fellow to desperation. In his despair he threw himself into the moat 
and was drowned. 

Suicides were by no means uncommon amongst the big men. “This has been 
the fate of numbers,” declare the English petitioners of °39. Captivity and 
brutality often turned the Grenadier’s brain, and he then either ended his misery 
by suicide, or courted death by running amok. A young nobleman who had 
been pressed and made a “non-com.,” adopted this last desperate resource. After 
bearing his unhappy lot stoically for a year, he had then implored his discharge. 
It was refused. In desperation he rushed into the street and fatally stabbed the 
first person he met, an innocent child. In 1738 another Grenadier, a fugleman 
who had quarters in the town, murdered his landlord in cold blood. Upon 
examination he declared that he had committed the crime simply because he was 
weary of life, and wished to be put out of his misery. He was told that his wish 
should be gratified; but the King was little disposed to make a tall guardsman 
a head shorter, and the poor wretch would probably have been pardoned had not 
a serious complication rendered an example absolutely necessary. Notices were 
found posted in the streets, warning citizens that the Grenadiers who could 
not obtain their legal discharge had sworn to fire the town and desert ev masse. 
This sealed the murderer’s fate. 

The King’s leniency, such as it was, seldom extended itself to defaulting 
officers of the regiment. Potsdam was once thrown into the wildest excitement by 
the arrest of two lieutenants of Grenadiers and a schoolmaster’s daughter,—the 
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beautiful Doris Ritter. All sorts of rumours filled the air, but in the end it was 
learned that the girl was suspected of an intrigue with the Prince, Royal ; the officers 
of having acted as his go-betweens. The King ordered the girl to be visited by 
a midwife and a surgeon, both of whom assured him that his suspicions were 
unfounded. In defiance of this evidence, however—solely because the Prince, who 
admired the girl’s skill in music, had sent her parents fifty crowns to buy her a 
gown—the unfortunate creature was whipped through the town by the common 
hangman, and incarcerated for life. Against the officers nothing was shown except 
the fact of their having assisted at a concert where the Prince played the flute and 
the girl the harpsichord. They were, nevertheless, cashiered and banished. 

So great was the King’s partiality for his big men that, when pleased with them, 
he could refuse them nothing short of their discharge. He hated lawyers; and the 
limbs of the law, unable to obtain a decision on their cases by fair means, used to 
bribe his favourite Grenadiers to present their petitions. The King would glance 
at the paper and grant its prayer on the spot, with supreme disregard for the merits 
of the case. Gradually the abuse assumed alarming proportions. All justice was 
subverted. The King’s ministers demanded a remedy, whereupon His Majesty, with 
a malicious smile, seized a piece of chalk and executed a lightning sketch of a 
gallows on which there dangled a lawyer side by side with a dog. It was a 
happy illustration of his favourite saying, “A pound of mother-wit is worth a 
ton of university wisdom”; and when, in due course, the symbolical answer was 
incorporated in an edict, the terrified advocates won no more cases through the 
Great Grenadiers. 

The question of the voluntary surrender of his big men was the King’s Jdéte 
noir. It was for ever vaulting upon his shoulders, for ever refusing to be shaken 
off. It dogged his steps by day, haunted his dreams at night. His ministers 
hardly dared approach him on the subject. The foreign minister who did so 
became odious to him. ‘The only hope of moving His Majesty lay in the offer of 
a man who could boast handsomer features and goodlier inches than the captive 
whom it was sought to release. Even then there was danger of his keeping the 
old colossus when he had got the new. The King never trifled in these matters 
to the detriment of his regiment. Keef, lying under sentence of death, would be 
graciously released if his brother in Ireland provided a taller and handsomer substitute. 
If the substitute proved one inch shorter, Keef should hang like a dog! 

Except as a synonym for substitute there was absolutely no such word as release 
in the King’s mongrel vocabulary. Merely to utter it was to touch his tenderest 
point, to rouse his worst passions, to elicit all his imperious obstinacy. Neither 
prayers nor menaces availed to shake his resolution. The discharge of a carrier 
whom his recruiters trussed with their bayonets and roasted behind a Dutch oven 
was solicited by the States Minister for upwards of five weeks in vain. “No!” 
said the King: “once a Grenadier, always a Grenadier.” 

The case of Willis and Evans, two Englishmen trepanned through the 
instrumentality of Borcke, the Prussian minister in England, shows up the character 
of this determined captor of giants in still harsher colours. 

Among Borcke’s agents was a certain Hugh Montgomery, who, after serving as 
a trooper in a regiment of English horse, had somehow drifted into the pay of 
the Prussian minister and become one of his most daring man-hunters. It was 
amongst unsophisticated provincials that he plied his trade to the best advantage, 
for he had correspondents all over England, who kept him informed as to the 
whereabouts of tall men. Once in possession of the desired information, Montgomery 
would journey to the place indicated and take his prey by stratagem. 
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On one of these expeditions, in March 1735, he came to the town of Barford, 
in Bedfordshire, where, sauntering through the market-place, he fell in with a 
strapping youth named William Willis, a “hopeful and industrious young man,” 
some twenty-three years of age. Striking up an acquaintance with his intended 
victim, the artful recruiter plied the unsuspecting youth with drink, and then, in a 
burst of confidence, produced a letter from his master, whom he described as an 
Irish lord, wherein he was directed to procure, as second porter to his lordship, a 
good-looking young fellow who should be six feet four inches high without his 
shoes. Oddly enough, this height tallied exactly with Willis’s, and as a pecuniary 
inducement of #20 a year standing and 14s. a week board wages was held out, 
the young farmer closed with the offer on the spot and accompanied Montgomery 
to London. 

Arrived there, they learned that his lordship had gone abroad—to Holland, in 
fact—and that the new servant must follow him at once if he wished to secure the 
place. His lordship had very thoughtfully left money with his friend, Monsieur 
Borcke, to defray the expense of the journey; and, as Willis was all unused to 
travel, M. Borcke very obligingly permitted his valet, Creger, to accompany the 
new man as far as the Hague. There they discovered that his lordship had again 
flitted—this time into Prussia. Willis was now for turning back, but Creger said 
no: it was a pity to throw away so fine a situation; he would himself see his 
“bon ami Villis” safely to Berlin. He did so, and there handed him over to the 
guard, who straightway sent him to Potsdam. 

At Potsdam Willis fell in with a second Englishman, as tall of stature and as 
little versed in Prussian ways as himself. This man, whose name was Evans, had 
been victimised by the same ruse to which Willis owed his captivity. They made 
common cause of their misfortune, and refused to take the oath of allegiance. 
“Let them have the bastinado, then,” said the King. They had it, and were 
unable to leave their beds for a week. 

Some time after this, while the new recruits were at drill, Creger put in an 
appearance on the parade-ground. In defiance of discipline Willis sprang out of 
the ranks and thrashed him for his treachery. Another dose of the bastinado was 
administered to him for this misdemeanour. He fell under it, but two Grenadiers 
hoisted him to his feet, and the cruel punishment proceeded as though nothing had 
happened, until the tale of lashes was complete. 

The wife of Evans had accompanied her husband to Potsdam with a view to 
entering his “lordship’s” service as a cook. On pretence of fetching her children she 
now obtained permission to return to England, where, with the assistance of Willis’s 
father, a substantial farmer, she succeeded in bringing Montgomery to justice and 
in moving the Government on behalf of his wretched victims. In July 1737, 
Captain Guy-Dickens, who then represented England -at Frederick William’s court, 
received instrections to demand their immediate release. As it was impossible to 
have too many helps in a commission of such grave importance, he was provided 
with a copy of the evidence against Montgomery. 

Thus armed, he got his batteries in train upon the Prussian ministers. They 
met the attack with great good-nature and politeness, but held out no false hopes 
of capitulation. “Monsieur,” said they, “had surely not lived so many years at 
Berlin without being sensible of the great trouble and vexation this sort of affair 
gave them. Their master was deaf to all representations which tended to deprive 
him of any of his tall recruits. As for the evidence, they dared not lay it 
before him.” 


Undaunted by this reception, Dickens returned again and again to the assault, 
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He could not come at the King, but ministers were always accessible, and when- 
ever they came in his way he opened fire; when they avoided him, he ran them 
down. At length, patience giving out, they suddenly changed front, and carried 
the war into the enemy’s camp. ‘The pitiful case of one Barbut enabled them to 
do this with plausibility and effect. 

This Barbut was a petty merchant who, many years before, had obtained an 
appointment as Prussian Consul at London in return for some service as petty as 
himself. The office entailed so little correspondence with Berlin that in course of 
time the insignificant official came to be forgotten. By dint of trading on his 
consular dignity Barbut had meanwhile succeeded in running heavily in debt, and 
eventually found himself an inmate of a debtors’ prison. From this unofficial 
address—the Fleet—he appealed to his Prussian Majesty and his ministers, who, 
after vainly rummaging their brains and papers for some memorial of such a 
man, roundly declared that they had never before heard of him! The disavowal 
would probably have been final, had it not now occurred to the ingenious ministers 
to utilise the captive at London as a buffer against the annoying attacks to which 
they were subjected on behalf of the captives at Potsdam. 

“ What,” they demanded, “had become of their Barbut? Did Monsieur say 
that they knew? Ach, Himmel/ they knew he languished in the depths of a 
dungeon. It was a shame, a crying shame; and until their poor ill-used Barbut 
was set at liberty, Monsieur need expect no answer to his application about the 
two soldiers.” 

In December, after five months of ineffectual endeavour, Dickens ventured one 
last effort. Ministers, elated by his previous ill success, now assumed a defiant tone. 


“They had a mortgage there on all the tall men in Europe. If the Emperor's first 
kettle-drummer, even, was a man fit for their purpose, they would steal him away. 
Release? They had no such word in their dictionary, and it was to be wished that the 
English would strike it out of theirs. They might hang as many Prussian recruiters as 
they could ketch, but as for the tall men in question, the only way to get them off was 
to come and fetch them with one hundred thousand men !” 


Dickens writes mournfully :— 


“J shall speak no more about our tall Grenadiers, for I do not see any the least probability 
of getting them out of jeopardy. They laugh at me when I mention the thing, and ask 
me, half in jest, half in earnest, how I can urge such a matter seriously, or think it 
possible they can part with a man who has six feet four inches. I should be thought 
less unreasonable if I demanded a province or two!” 


Among the signatures appended to the touching petition of 1739 appear the 
names of Willis and Evans. It was “Hope abandon” for all tall men who 
entered the Potsdam gates. 


HUTCHINSON. 
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A MOMENT’S MADNESS. 


**Ah! why to those who need them not 
Should Love’s best gifts be given ? 
How much is wasted, wrecked, forgot, 

On this side Heaven ! 


E 


T was a moonlight night. The bright white moon of the tropics lit 
up a narrow red lane in the suburbs of Colombo, down which a 
bullock-cart was jogging at an easy amble. The body and wheels of 
the cart were of vivid dark blue, lavishly picked out with red; in 
the cart itself sat a female figure, and the vehicle was driven by the 
usual native bullock-driver. 

A few yards behind the cart a slim young fellow, mounted 
on a restive horse, was making desperate efforts to prevent 
the animal from breaking into a canter. 

He could just see the profile outline of the face in the 
cart. It was a good profile; and he enjoyed having a long 
look at it without the fear of embarrassing its possessor. But his 
horse, not being a connoisseur in ladies’ profiles, was amazed and 
wrathful at his master’s unwonted behaviour. 

3y persistent disregard of the pressure on the curb-bit in his 
mouth, he had just succeeded in getting alongside of the cart, 
when, with a sudden ting and whirr, a bicycle flashed past. The 
terrified animal made an effort to spring forward, but the hands on 
his reins forbade him. Whereat he swerved violently, and threw out his heels. 

There was a crash, a scuffle, a shriek—and the next moment the horse, lightened 
of his tiresome load, was careering down the lane, while his master stood making 
confused apologies to the profile in the cart. 

One of the wheels had slipped into a narrow ditch at the roadside; the horse’s 
kick had smashed a shaft; and the bullock, though unhurt, was evidently very 
much frightened. ‘The girl herself was inclined to be a little resentful in a dignified 
manner ; but the golden glint of her assailant’s moustache, and the evident sincerity 
in his frank English voice, speedily worked wonders in his favour. 

“Tt was most infernally idiotic of me,” he said, “to try to hold the beast in. 
I ought to have let him have his head, I know; but ” he was just young 
enough to blush at the recollection of his reason for keeping the animal back. 
“But,” he went on after an awkward pause, “I’m really awfully sorry; and I 
hope you'll let me help you a bit.” 

“Indeed, you are veree kind. I do not think anee great harm is done. But we 
will soon see.” 

Her voice took sudden unexpected cadences, rising where one expected it to 
fall; and her consonants were singularly sharp and crisp. But these peculiarities 
conveyed nothing to the young man, who was new to the East as yet. 
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Together they examined the broken shaft, and soothed the nervous bullock ; 
he casting furtive glances at her face whenever he fancied he could do so 
undetected. But women have an occult power of feeding a man’s glances, be they 
never so cautiously bestowed ; and this girl knew that her companion admired her. 
She felt suddenly glad that the shrouded light modified the dusky tint of her skin ; 
and she was in no haste to bring their mutual occupation to an end. 

“You must let me get it repaired for you, indeed you must, Miss 
hesitated, and looked at her with questioning eyes. 

“De Somerez,” she answered, with a smile. “ Really we cannot let you do 
anee such thing, I assure you.” 

“Well, then, the least I can do is to see you safely home; and then you can 
send some one back to help the man bring the cart to your house.” 

The girl’s heart pulsed excitedly. 

“Thank you,” she replied. “ You are veree good.” 

His horse, having by this time returned to its senses, was grazing contentedly 
at the roadside. He slung the bridle over his arm, detached one of the lanterns 
from the disabled cart, and set out at her side. 

From occasional rapid glances under her lids, as she walked, the girl took in 
every detail of his slim, upright figure, and kindly young face. Their talk was 
fitful and inconsequent, and lavishly besprinkled with pauses. Each was conscious 
of a growing interest in the other, and both were occupied in assiduous efforts to 
conceal the fact. 

By a painted gate in a low wall they came to a standstill. 

“This is my house,” said the girl. ‘“ Good-night ; and thank you veree much.” 

“What !—for smashing your bullock-cart, and obliging you to walk home ?” 

She looked up and laughed. A very pretty laugh he thought it. 

“Ah! But you have made so much atonement. It was for that I thanked 
you. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand. He took it readily. 

“ Au revoir, 1 hope.” 

He held her hand firmly in his own whilst speaking. She was silent, but her 
heart echoed the hope. 

“J shall come and ask after the cart, you know,’ 
* Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

Miss De Somerez was the belle of the neighbourhood. None of her girl friends 
attempted to dispute her claim to that honour; and she herself accepted the fact 
with the unruffled calm of conscious superiority. 

The neighbourhood in which she shone was the fashionable Eurasian quarter, 
in the suburbs of Colombo ; and her sense of superiority was due to the fact that 
her brown complexion was a few shades less brown than those of her black-haired, 
dark-eyed companions. She was, in fact, spoken of as the fair Miss de Somerez by 
simple and unenvious souls. And she was undeniably handsome withal. A _ full, 
ripe beauty, such as girls rarely attain to in more northerly latitudes. 

** And she can dress—oo my, she cam dress!” little Miss Lobentz exclaimed to 
her bosom friend, in a paroxysm of envy. “ The English ladees in their carriages 
doan’t look one half so grand.” 

Being a dark jewel, it pleased her to set herself in a brilliant casket. Her 
ribbons were always more varied, her flounces more elaborately “ got up,” and her 
hats more daring in shape and colour, than those of her limply dressed and hopelessly 
envious companions. 
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“as 


“Down which a bullock-cart was jogging,” 


She lived with two sisters and a widowed mother, in a trim white house, with 
a sloping red-tiled roof, and doors and window-shutters of a harsh uncompromising 
blue. The verandah pillars were ornamented with broad stripes of the same 
distressing tint. The little path leading to the road was of red laterite, with squares 
of vivid grass on either side; and along the low wall which bounded the garden a 
row of clipped “lettuce” trees added their brilliant yellow-green tints to the already 
startling combination of colours. A staring tropical sun only served to accentuate 
the strange contrasts of the picture. 

Such was Bella De Somerez’ home. “And a veree prettee home too 
wont to declare, with pardonable pride. 

Her mother and sisters were mere ciphers in the household. The beauty’s 
evident superiority threw all lesser luminaries about her into the shade. The De 
Somerez family called themselves pure Dutch. But, as a matter of fact, they 
belonged to that mixed race known to Eastern Europeans as “half-castes.” They 
had money enough to make a brave outward show, which was all that they desired ; 
and their life behind the scenes was of the scrambling, slatternly kind so dear to 
the Eurasian soul. 

Obviously Bella De Somerez had every reason to be content with herself and 
her surroundings. And she would have been so, if only 

Where is the lot, be it never so fair to the eye, into which that serpent 1F does 
not find its way? 

Miss De Somerez lacked but one thing,—a lover. 

Not but what she might have chosen half a dozen from among the lank, loosely- 
built young men, with brown complexions and jauntily ill-fitting clothes, who composed 
the marriageable youth of the neighbourhood. But she instinctively felt, and that 
not of pure arrogance perhaps, that she was worthy of better things. 

So this proud beauty went on her way, scoring a long succession of little 
triumphs, yet weary and discontented withal in the deep of her heart. 
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But now it seemed that her ambition was to be gratified, the desire of her 


life fulfilled. A golden moustache and a kindly voice hovered persistently through 
her dreams that night. 


II. 


“Oo my! It is reallee too astonishing to think of. We o// may hold our heads 
higher after this. Onlee to think !” 

“But what for are you talking in these riddles, Miss Lobentz? I am wanting 
to hear something more than ‘ onlee to think.’” 

Miss Lobentz’ sharp features waxed sharper than usual by reason of an acrid 
look of jealousy which overspread them. Her companion was a fat, comfortable- 
looking girl, with a waist under her armpits and eyes like restless beads. 

“And what is this great news, pray?” she persisted. “It doan’t seem to 
please you veree greatly.” 

‘Indeed! I d’ not care. What should 7 care? It is onlee that that haughtee 
Miss De Somerez has caught a lover with a white face at last. And now perhaps 
thee men will turn sensible, and look at other girls. Oo, she is a wonderful beautee 
certainlee ; but there are others. No doubt this English lover will make her throw 
up her nose more than ever.” 

The cushion-figured girl sighed a sigh of mingled envy and resignation ; and the 
other went on: “Old Mrs. De Somerez can talk only of thee wedding and nothing 
else. O// the rupees she keeps in thee box under her bed will be thrown in thee air 
for the young ladee’s wedding clothes. Oo my! you should hear her talk of thee 
ribbons and thee laces, and ‘ My dotter must have things becoming for a ladee of 
position, for the wife of an officer who wears thee uniform of white-and-gold.’” 

“ A—ah ?” sighed her listener, as she drank in, open-mouthed, these entrancing 
details ; ‘they have got it all settled mightee quicklee.” 

“ Quicklee ? Yes, you may say so, my dear. That Miss Bella has more than 
two eyes in her head; she has thee ring alreadee. Ah! but there may be a slip 
yet! Who knows? Nort that I should wish it; oo dear me, no! But it may be, 
for all that. I wonder if thee other officers know of his doings.” 

Her sharp face assumed a meditative look, and when she next spoke it was on 
another subject. 


In the small garden behind the blue-and-white house, two other people were 
discussing the same matter from a somewhat different standpoint. The slim young 
officer of the moonlight night sat on an iron seat under a tree. The girl whose 
profile outline had so much to answer for knelt at his side, her arms resting 
upon his knee. The finely cut features showed clear and distinct against a far-off 
background of green ; and he was privileged to gaze at them as often as he chose. 

He was looking at them now ; but the look was changed. The feelings of that 
night had died too soon, and yet not soon enough. He was a man of impulse. 
He had acted on that impulse ; and here was the result. 

For nearly three weeks he had been secretly engaged to Bella De Somerez ; 
and he was dimly conscious that before very long he would probably find himself 
married to her. 

“You will have to go in ten minutes, dearest?” she said, looking up at him 
suddenly. ‘Ah, I wish you never had to leave me. You seem to drag thee heart 
out of my bodee, and carree it away with you. But some day you will make me 
oll yours, and you will never leave me then, will you?” 
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“The girl... . knelt at his side.’ 


Her dark eyes brimmed with a passionate devotion which startled her lover, 
and filled him with a painful sense of responsibility. He had called up this great 
love from the deep of her nature; and lo! he had only a little lukewarm scrap of 
sentiment to give her in return. 

“Yes, dear Bella, some day soon I will marry you ; and then you will be happy?” 

“Happy? A—a—ah!” It was a long-drawn sigh of supreme contentment ; 
and the poor fellow felt guiltier than ever. “ You will take me in the great ship,” 
she went on, “and show me that wonderful England I so wornt to see? And you 
will stay with me, and love me olways. You w#// love me olways, won’t you, Eric? 
Sometimes I feel as if you were slipping away from me; as if I must hold you— 
hold you, and never let you go.” 

She laid her two hands on his, and looked up at him with embarrassingly 
affectionate eyes. 

His own shone with a pitying tenderness as he said, “My dear Bella, you 
mustn’t let such foolish fancies take hold of you. Haven’t I shown you that 
I love you? Can I give you a better proof of it than by telling you that I am 
ready to marry you as soon as ever you like?” 

“Ah, but your heart is not in the words. If you felt like I do, you would 
make me /ee/ that you felt. Oo, I can’t explain things; but my heart is heavee.” 

If Miss Lobentz could have seen her now! 

The haughty nature of the girl, who had never acknowledged a superior in her 
narrow circle of life, was completely abased by the strength of this, her first sense 
of passionate admiration. ‘The petty triumph she had so often yearned for showed 
like tawdry tinsel against the strong new emotion which now possessed her. 

With the terrible alertness of sense which belongs to a deep love, she had 
noted at once the barely perceptible change in her lover’s tone, in the glanee of 
his eyes; and her former self-satisfied pride only served to exaggerate the depth 
of her new humility. 
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It was this phase in her love which perplexed the young man most; for he was 
no adept at mere lip service, yet he was genuinely anxious not to distress her. 
He rose to leave her, with a reiterated assurance of his affection, which gave her about 
as much satisfaction as a thimbleful of water would do to a man dying of thirst. 

Once out of sight of her searching eyes, he breathed more freely. Yet he was 
neither selfish nor cold-hearted. He was merely young; and he believed that he 
had wrecked his life for the gratification of passing desire. 


The girl returned to the iron seat, and sank down where her lover had been 
sitting. Her attitude expressed despondency. No one, seeing her thus, would have 
fancied her a bride elect; nor did she herself feel very much like one. 

This, the desire of her life, the triumph she had dreamed of, the utmost 
fulfilment of her girlish ambition, this was accomplished at last—and to what end? 
The golden apple, which had shone so temptingly from afar, had turned to ashes 
in her hands; and she, who had held her head so high till now, had come to 
this: to love unloved—a woman’s cruellest curse. And she loved this man with 
the unrestrained force of a passionate nature which wakes for the first time. 

But her pride was not dead yet. It was strong still; though love was strong 
also. And the two stood up, in that hour, to measure their strength one against 
the other. 

“He loves you a little still: only keep him, and he may grow to love you 
more.” So spake the flattering god, and his speech was as pleasant music to 
her heart. 

“He does not love you. If you have any strength of mind, you will give 
him up.” So answered pride; and the girl shuddered at the piercing truth of 
his words.” 

The sun fell low, and lower. His rays cut through the “lettuce” bushes like 
glittering sword blades, and played upon the girl’s face and figure as she sat 
motionless, with hands fast clenched and lips compressed, listening to the warring 
voices within her. 

At last, very slowly, she rose and went into the house. 


rit. 


When Eric Horsford entered the mess ante-room that evening, the tail end of a 
smile flickered on every face present. 

‘“What’s the joke, old fellow?” he asked, seating himself by one of the senior 
subalterns. 

“Why, don’t you know? MHaven’t you heard? Capital, upon my soul—ha, 
ha, ha!” 

“No, I haven’t heard. Don’t keep all the fun to yourself. What’s up?” 

“ Why, you're the joke, old chap. What do you say to that?” 

Horsford flushed all over his fair skin; which form of response only caused 
the senior subaltern to laugh a good deal louder. 

“You’ve got your head into a pretty tight place, from all I hear,” the young 
man went on, when his mirth had partially subsided. “The C.O.’s in a terrible 
way. You'll smell sulphur, I can tell you.” 

“But what for? What’s the row?” asked Eric, making a futile effort to look 
innocent. 

“What for? Well, that’s a good one, I must say! There you sit blushing 
like a maid, and have the face to ask what for. You’re safe for six months on 
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detachment round the coast. Perhaps ¢hat piece of news ‘ll enlighten your mind 
a bit.” 

“But, I say, how did it get out?” 

“How could it help getting out ?” 

Eric looked suddenly thoughtful; then he leaned towards his companion. 

“ Look here, Martin,” he said in an undertone, “I am in rather a fix, to tell 
the truth. Come out into the verandah for a bit, like a good chap, and let me 
tell you about it. There’s a quarter of an hour to dinner-time yet.” 

The two rose and went out; and the smile on the remaining faces deepened 
into a grin of unconcealed amusement. To these men such incidents carried no 
hint of tragic possibilities. They used them merely as whetstones whereon to 
sharpen the dulled edges of their wit. 

Once outside, Eric Horsford gave his brother officer a brief outline of his 
story. 

“TI can’t think what possessed me,” he added, “to speak to the girl, and let 
myself in in such a hurry. But she is not as—as—black as the others; and she 
is awfully handsome,—she is really.” 

“Oh, I daresay she’s that. But then, you can’t let yourself in with every 
handsome woman you meet, my good chap. And of course you see that you can’t 
possibly carry the thing through.” 

Eric turned and looked at his friend with honest startled eyes. 

“Can’t? Why I must, old chap. I can’t go and act dishonourably by the girl 
after all my promises—that’s what I can’t do.” 

The older man, though still young, had already suffered the keen edge of his 
sense of right to become a trifle blunted; and he smiled a smile, half pitiful, half 
envious, at his comrade’s singlemindedness. Yet he was determined to dissuade 
him from his folly ; and, since the boy had brought his honour into the question, 
it was necessary to try another line of argument. 

“And what about your home people, eh, Horsford ?” 

It was evident that the thrust told. 

“Don’t torment a fellow, Martin. I feel bad enough as it is. I haven’t written 
to them since the affair was settled. I could not bring myself to, somehow.” 

“But you'll have to one of these days, if you persist in your folly.” 

Eric was silent a moment ; then he cried aloud in his perplexity, ‘Good God, 
what a fool I have been!” 

“Since you admit that, you had better take steps to get out of your difficulty 
at once.” 

“What steps?” 

He hated himself for the eagerness his words betrayed; but his adviser noted 
it as a favourable symptom. 

“Well, for one thing, you'll be sent off to Trinco with the company that is 
leaving in a few days. Keep clear of the girl till then; and just before leaving 
you can drop her a diplomatic little note—lI’ll help you to concoct it—and the 
thing is done.” 

“Tt sounds brutal,” said the distracted boy. “I hate crooked ways, and above 
all I hate behaving like a brute to a woman.” 

“Lay this affair to heart, then, my dear chap; and don’t let every impulse lead 
you by the nose in future. Impulse is like fire, a good servant but a bad master. 
That’s sound wisdom, though it’s I who speak it.” 

At that moment the notes of the dinner bugle reached their ears, and both 
men turned. Martin looked quizzically at his companion, 
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“ Have I convinced you, old fellow?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Remember, it just comes to this: whether you care more for the feelings of 
your own mother and sisters, or for those of this young lady whom you have known 
about a month.” 

“Ah!” The ejaculation expressed pain. “If you put it in that way there’s 
only one answer.” 

* You'll chuck up this affair, then?” 

“T must.” 

“Well, cheer up a bit, then. You look as guilty as if you had committed 
murder, I declare.” 

“I feel it.” 


That night, when Horsford returned to his quarters, he found a letter lying on 
his table; and the handwriting made him feel hot all over. 

“It’s to name the day, I suppose,” thought he. “I shall never manage to 
write that letter—I know I shan’t.” 

The envelope was heavy when he picked it up—heavy with something which 
fell into one of the corners as he prepared to open it. 

“The ring she promised me, of course. Worse and worse; I am done for, 
and, by heaven, I deserve it.” 

He turned the envelope over, and shook it before extracting the note. The 
ring, with the perversity of its kind, alighted on its side, and rolled off into some 
distant corner. ’ 

“Curse the thing!” exclaimed the boy, anxiety and perplexity combined 
making him irritable beyond his wont. 

He tossed the note unopened on to the table, placed the lamp on the floor, 
and proceeded to crawl round the room, moving his hands carefully over the dusty 
matting. He made both them and his knees horribly dirty during this performance, 
besides working himself up into a perfect fever of moist heat. But the ring was 
not to be found. 

“Under the chest of drawers—by all that’s fiendish!” cried the distracted 
young man, as he knelt upright at last, and mopped his damp face and brow. 

Down he went again—flat on his chest this time—and his outspread hand 
journeyed cautiously to and fro once more. 

“Ha!” he had found it this time. He drew it out and took it to the light. 
Then he started, and turned a shade paler. It was not a man’s ring. It was her 
own ring—returned. 

If Horsford had felt guilty before, he felt trebly guilty now. He had calmly 
meditated an act of heartless cruelty towards this girl who trusted him, and she 

Well, he would read the note. 

He replaced the lamp on the table, and, unfolding the paper, read: 


” 





“DEAR ERIC, 

“You could not keep your secret, though you tried to very hard. I love you 
too much to make you unhappy. Here is your ring. Please don’t answer this, or try 
to see me again. 

“ BELLA.” 


Eric Horsford bent his head, and sat motionless, with the open letter in his 
hand, far on into the night. 
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HE taking up of the pen on the subject of Pheasant Shooting is admittedly 
the Hall Mark of practical incompetence ; and it is in mournful endorsement 
of this unassailable truth that I subscribe my name to the present treatise. 

This, it must be owned, is not done without a pang. For it may be that under 
the thin cloak of a becoming modesty, there have from time to time - been 
nurtured secret illusions of a harmless and pleasing nature, of the which this open 
and complete renunciation is mortifying, though doubtless wholesome. However, 
apart from this, the present undertaking is not entered upon without much courage. 
For this subject of Pheasant Shooting is not a new one. It has been dealt with 
before, and dealt with more than once, so that the bounds of originality are 
necessarily circumscribed. It is true that the bulk of what has been written has 
come from the propagandists of that undying school that holds battues in boundless 
scorn, and finds rocketers in hedgerows, so that piracy becomes a lesser temptation 
than satire. However, I will brace myself, if possible, to the avoidance of both ; for 
the purpose of this article is to deal (perfunctorily) with Pheasant Shooting as it is, 
not with the quaint coloured-print sport of seventy years ago. Personally I have 
little doubt that the joy derived from a hot corner in a big covert-shoot is a thing 
of nought compared to the excitement our ancestors experienced when stalking a 
recumbent pheasant in green tights and a tall hat. The fascination of this form of 
sport—minus the fancy dress—may still be tasted when blackgame are rioting on the 
October stooks. And then there was always the crowning excitement of weighing 
the fallen bird. 

I was recently inspecting an old game book in which, up to eighty years ago, 
the weight of every muir-fowl shot was as religiously entered as if it had been a 
salmon. In this same book it is also recorded that, in 1820, “The Honourable 
H 3 shot a muir-fowl on the wing.” The last three words are not only 
underlined, but in red ink, showing that this was a red-letter day indeed. And I 
have little doubt the noble sportsman was carried to bed an hour later than usual 
in commemoration of the event. Nowadays we are content if we can hit muir-fowl 
or pheasants on the wing. There is a great satisfaction in shooting a sitting 
grouse, but it is very difficult. However, even this is child’s play compared to 
the overthrow of a running pheasant. I once took part with a friend in the 
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stalking of an old blackcock preening itself on a wall. Having with some labour 
arrived within a range of twenty-five yards, my companion proceeded to open fire, 
and for some little time maintained a steady, if ineffectual, fusilade. How long he 
might have kept this up must remain a matter of uncertainty, for after the sixth 
shot the quarry took unto himself the wings of prudence, and retired from the 
scene, This is true; though it must be owned it has not much to do with pheasant 
shooting ; nor, indeed, is the mastery of this particular shot one of the requirements 
of the dattue. 

For pheasant shooting is an artificial sport; and the more artificial, the more 
sportsmanlike is it, and the more artistic. Only by artificial means can the birds 
be induced to present themselves to the guns in the desirable form of rocketers, 
as high-overhead pheasants are most inaptly called. For the natural instinct of 
the bird when pursued is not to rocket; but on the contrary to run as far as 
may be, and then—when running is no longer possible—to fly away as near the 
ground as he conveniently can. And the wilder the pheasant, the farther will he 
run, and the lower will he fly. Those who play at pheasant shooting being a wild 
sport have much practice at this particular shot, taken from behind. It is not 
a wholly satisfactory shot, for when the bird falls to the ground, which is seldom, 
it invariably runs away. The new school accept covert-shooting as an artificial 
sport, and. prefer pheasants driven high and fast overhead ; and as long as they 
fly high enough and fast enough, they like them in considerable numbers. 

A pheasant is commonly spoken of as an easy bird to shoot. Whether this 
is so or not depends, of course, entirely on the degree of efficiency at which we 
aim. Nowadays, before a man can be accounted a good shot, it is necessary 
for him not only to miss rarely, but also to fire a great many cartridges within 
the minute. How many he can fire must necessarily depend to a certain extent 
on his loader, whose part in the performance is an important though a thankless 
one. If possible, it is best that he should be a person of low intelligence ; also 
one whose sporting instincts are undeveloped. He can then be trusted to devote 
the whole of his energies to the business in hand. If he can be induced to hold 
half a dozen brass cartridges in his mouth, it will be an advantage. 

A keeper is invariably an atrocious loader. He is altogether too intent upon 
the shooting, and the marking of wounded birds, and the picking up of runners. 
He is also addicted to the criminal practice of advising you of the self-evident fact 
that birds are advancing in your direction. This should be a capital offence ; for 
the result usually is that the bird not only approaches, but subsequently passes on 
his homeward course @guo animo et corpore sano, or worse still with a lacerated tail. 
On occasions a well-meaning gun on the right or left will perform the same office, 
but less confidentially. Some men, in fact, are given to shouting frantically till the 
moment when, with a muttered objurgation, you raise your gun to the shoulder, 
evidently under the impression that the appearance of a pheasant a hundred and 
fifty yards distant should be the signal for a demonstration of some kind on the 
part of the favoured gun. As a matter of fact the crack shot will make no 
movement of any kind till the bird arrives at the correct angle, and then, quick 
as thought, the gun will be raised and fired. Crack pheasant shots, however, are 
as rare as cowslips in March. Many men who acquit themselves with some 
distinction at driven birds make but a most indifferent show at pheasants. Very 
rarely is it that the same man excels at both forms of sport, for the difficulties of 
the one are not the difficulties of the other. A pheasant flying on a level plane 
should always be a mechanical shot, even when thirty yards high ; but the moment 
the same bird begins rising, or worse still dropping, he is very difficult. A high 
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dropping pheasant with its wings set will in nineteen cases out of twenty live to 
fly another day. On the other hand, driven grouse or partridges are usually flying 
on a level plane, and in their case the difficulty consists in not being able to take 
them at the easy angle to the right or left. 

Among many people the delusion prevails that tame pheasants—as home-bred 
and reared birds are contemptuously called—cannot fly. Never was there a more 
mistaken belief. The New hen-pheasant goes as fast as the New woman, only— 
unlike the latter—the chances of her coming to grief are in inverse ratio to the 
pace at which she travels. It is not wildly impossible that the power of flight of 
our fin-de-sitcle birds may be an artificial development; and that high pheasants 
have been gradually evolved through the seventy generations of persecuted birds 
that separate the modern rocketer from the complacent victim of our green-breeked 
forebears. Certain it is the Amherst, Reeves, Golden, Silver, Monaul, and other 
Himalayan breeds have no more notion of flying than a moor-hen. 

As I write I have before my mind very vividly the picture of an artificial 
pheasant shoot—not a fanciful picture, but a real one. An oblong twelve-acre 
wood sprinkled with maize, and having here and there mighty stacks of hen-coops, 
for this is the home of many hundred pheasants. At one end of this wood six 
guns are marshalled in line with the beaters, and the whole move steadily forward. 
An occasional rabbit or hare is shot, and from time to time a pheasant that 
swings back over the line. Otherwise the guns are not brought to the shoulder. 
This might surprise some sportsmen of the old school, for in front of the advancing 
line there rises without cease a perfect multitude of pheasants, flying, fluttering, 
running on and on, as though moved by one common impulse, toward the daylight 
that gleams in the distance through the trees. At the end of the wood is about 
seventy yards of grass, and beyond a low hill, crowned with a big warm wood. 
Four guns are placed on the grass with their backs to the wood through which 
they have just passed; the other two stand sixty yards back in the wood itself. 
Then the beaters make a détour of half a mile, and the guns stand still and wait 
with slightly quickened pulses, for they have been there before, and know that what 
is about to happen is out of the common. Behind each of the guns is a small 
cluster of ladies and others, for this is a famous stand. 

So they all stand and wait. Not a sound ora sign of life is to be heard 
from the hig wood on the hill facing, for the beaters are half a mile away. 
Presently there comes a solitary cock pheasant, sailing high above the trees. Very 
high is he—so high, indeed, that his advance is silent—but not high enough for 
No. 3 gun, who, with his first barrel, brings him crashing down among the tree 
tops behind. 

It is a gallery shot in a sense, though in truth far less difficult than other 
lower shots which are to follow, for this bird is flying level. A dozen or so of 
the same kind follow, with varying fates; and then suddenly, with a roar, thirty 
birds rise simultaneously from the edge of the wood. At first they form an 
indistinguishable mass against the dark background of trees; but as they near the 
guns they shoot into the air and scatter like fireworks at the sight of the unwelcome 
groups below. Lucky is the man whose four barrels bring him a like number of 
birds, for confidence is here three-fourths of the battle, and the man who gets 
flurried or nervous at the outset will be apt to make a most unhappy show. 

For now that the ice is broken by that first rush, the birds come in a ceaseless 
stream, eager in spite of all dangers to get back to home and food. And amongst 
them all, owing to the conformation of the ground, scarcely one elementary shot. 
Each bird requires a lightning calculation to himself before the gun is raised, for 
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no two are alike. Some rise at the edge of the wood, and go rocketing up at an 
angle of forty-five degrees ; others, rising two hundred yards back, come swooping 
downwards with set wings; some curl to the right, some curl to the left, and 
some drift about aimlessly on the strong head-wind that makes the shooting so 
infinitely harder. For, in quick shooting, mere pace is a trifling difficulty beside 
uncertainty of flight. 

So, for twenty minutes or more, the sport rolls on at tip-top pressure, while 
the irritable gun in the centre stamps his foot impatiently and objurgates his 
loader’s slowness. And the poor loader, with purple face and aching wrists, struggles 
frantically to push the cartridges in wrong end in front; and the ladies smile 
sweetly, and pretend not to hear certain words that polite society knoweth not. 

And then, at length, the last doomed bird has flown his course, and the guns 
stretch themselves and sigh, and gaze thoughtfully at the piles of cartridges lying 
at their feet, and wonder what percentage has been fired in vain. 

So we will leave them; while the small boys scramble for the brass cartridges, 
and the beaters gather up the fallen from the wood behind. 


ERNEST HAMILTON. 














THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
IN PARIS: ALAIN PLAYS HIS LAST CARD. 


N March roth, at sunset, the Shawmut passed the Pointe de Grave fort 
and entered the mouth of the Gironde, and at eleven o’clock next 
morning dropped anchor a little below Blaye, under the guns of the 

Regulus, 74. We were just in time, a British fleet being daily expected there, to 
co-operate with the Duc d’Angouléme and Count Lynch, who was then preparing 
to pull the tricolour from his shoulder and betray Bordeaux to Beresford, or, if 
you prefer it, to the Bourbon. News of his purpose had already travelled down 
to Blaye; and therefore no sooner were my feet once more on the soil of my 
beloved France than I turned them towards Libourne, or rather, Fronsac; and, 
the morning after my arrival there, started for the capital. 

But so desperately were the joints of travel dislocated (the war having deplenished 
the country alike of cattle and able-bodied drivers), and so frequent were the 
breakdowns by the way, that I might as expeditiously have trudged it. It cost 
me fifteen good days to reach Orleans; and at Etampes (which I reached on the 
morning of the 3oth) the driver of the tottering d#/igence flatly declined to proceed. 
The Cossacks and Prussians were at the gates of Paris. “Last night we could 
see the fires of their bivouacs. If Monsieur listens he can hear the firing.” The 
Empress had fled from the Tuileries. “Whither?” The driver, the audergiste, 
the disinterested crowd, shrugged their shoulders. “To Rambouillet probably. God 
knew what was happening, or would happen.” The Emperor was at Troyes, or at 
Sens, or else as near as Fontainebleau: nobody knew for certain which. But the 
fugitives from Paris had been pouring in for days; and not a cart or four-footed 
beast was to be hired for love or money, though I hunted Etampes for hours. 

At length, and at nightfall, I ran against a bow-kneed grey mare, and a cabriolet 
de place which, by its label, belonged to Paris; the pair wandering the street under 
Copyright 1897 in the United States of America by A. T. Quiller Couch. 
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what it would be flattery to call the guidance of an eminently drunken driver. I 
boarded him. He dissolved at once into maudlin tears and prolixity. It appeared 
that on the 29th he had brought over a dourgeois family from the capital, and had 
spent the past three days in perambulating Etampes and the past three nights in 
crapulous slumber within his vehicle. Here was my chance, and I demanded to 
know if for a price he would drive me back with him to Paris. 

He declared, still weeping, that he was fit for anything. “For my part, I am 
ready to die, and Monsieur knows that we shall never reach.” 

“Still, anything is better than Etampes.” 

For some inscrutable reason this struck him as excessively comic. He assured 
me that I was a brave fellow, and bade me jump up at once. Within five minutes 
we were jolting towards Paris. Our progress was all but inappreciable, for the 
grey mare had come to the end of her powers; and her master’s monologue kept 
pace with her. > anecdotes were all of the past three days. The iron of 
Etampes apparently had entered his soul and effaced all memory of his antecedent 
career. Of the war, of any recent public events, he could tell me nothing. 

I had half expected—supposing the Emperor to be near Fontainebleau—to 
happen on his vedeftes ; but we had the road to ourselves, and reached Longjumeau 
a little before daybreak, without having encountered a living creature. Here we 
knocked up the proprietor of a cabaret, who assured us, between yawns, that we 
were going to our doom; and after baiting the grey and dosing ourselves with 
execrable brandy, pushed forward again. As the sky grew pale about us, I had 
my ears alert for the sound of artillery. But Paris kept silence. We passed Sceaux, 
and arrived at length at Montrouge and the barrier. It was open, abandoned—not 
a sentry, not a douanier visible. 

“Where will Monsieur be pleased to descend?” my driver inquired; and 
added, with an effort of memory, that he had a wife and two adorable children on 
a top floor in the Rue du Mont Parnasse and stabled his mare handy by. I 
paid him, and watched him from the deserted pavement as he drove away. A 
small child came running from a doorway behind me, and blundered against my 
legs. I caught him by the collar and demanded what had happened to Paris. 
“That I do not know,” said the child, “ but mamma is dressing herself to take 
me to the Review. Zenez /”—he pointed; and at the head of the long street I 
saw advancing the front rank of a blue-coated regiment of Prussians, marching 
across Paris to take up position on the Orleans road. 

The murder was out. I had entered Paris from the south just in time, if I 
wished, to witness the entry of his Majesty the Emperor Alexander from the north. 
Soon I found myself one of a crowd converging towards the bridges to scatter 
northward along the line of his Majesty’s progress, from the Barriére de Pantin 
to the Champs Elysées, where the grand review was to be held. I chose this for 
my objective; and, making my way along the Quays, found myself, shortly before 
ten o’clock, in the Place de la Concorde, where a singular little scene brought me 
to a halt. 

About a score of young men—aristocrats by their dress and carriage—were 
gathered about the centre of the square. Each wore a white scarf and the Bourbon 
cockade in his hat; and their leader, a weedy youth with hay-coloured hair, had 
drawn a paper from his pocket, and was declaiming its contents at the top of a 
voice by several sizes too big for him :— 

“For Paris is reserved the privilege, under circumstances now existing, to accelerate 

the dawn of Universal Peace. Her suffrage is awaited with the interest which 
so immense a result naturally inspires. . . .” 
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et cetera. Later on I possessed myself of a copy of the Prince of Schwarzenberg’s 
proclamation, and identified the wooden rhetoric at once— 


“ Parisians, you have the example of Bordeaux before you. . .” 


Ay, by the Lord, they had—right under their eyes! The hay-coloured youth 
wound up his reading with a “ Vive /e roi/” and his band of walking gentlemen 
took up the shout. ‘The crowd looked on impassive ; one or two edged away ; and 
a grey-haired soldierly horseman (whom I recognised for the Duc de Choiseul- 
Praslin) passing in full fenwe of Colonel of the National Guard, reined up and 
addressed the young men in a few words of grave rebuke. Two or three answered 
by snapping their fingers and repeating their “ Vive le roi/” with a kind of 
embarrassed defiance. But their performance, before so chilling an audience, was 
falling sadly flat, when a dozen or more of young royalist bloods came riding up 
to reanimate it—among them M. Louie de Chateaubriand, M. Talleyrand’s brother, 
Archambaut de Perigord, the scoundrelly Marquis de Maubreuil—yes—and my 
cousin, the Vicomte de Kéroual de Saint-Yves! 

The cynical and naked impudence of it took me like a buffet. There, in a 
group of strangers, my cheek reddened under it, and for the moment I had a 
mind to run. I had done better to run. By a chance his eye missed mine as 
he swaggered past at a canter, for all the world like a ¢enore robusto on horseback, 
with the rouge on his face and his air of expansive Olympian blackguardism. 
He carried a laced white handkerchief at the end of his riding-switch; and 
this was bad enough. But as he wheeled his bay thoroughbred, I saw that 
he had followed the déc/assé Maubreuil’s example and decorated the brute’s tail 
with a Cross of the Legion of Honour. That brought my teeth together, and 
I stood my ground. “ Vive de roi/” “ Vivent les Bourbons!” “A bas le sabot 
corse!” Maubreuil had brought a basketful of white drassards and cockades, and 
the gallant horsemen began to ride about and press these upon the unresponsive 
crowd. Alain held one of the badges at arm’s length as he pushed into the little 
group about me, and our eyes met. 

“ Merci!” said 1: “ retenez-le jusqu’a ce que nous nous rencontrons—rue Grégoire 
de Tours.” 

His arm, with the riding-switch and laced handkerchief, went up as though he 
had been stung. Before it could descend I darted aside, deep into the crowd which 
hustled around him, understanding nothing, but none the less sullenly hostile. 
“4 bas les cocardes blanches !’ cried one or two. “Who was the cur?” I heard 
Maubreuil’s question as he pressed in to the rescue; and Alain’s reply, “ Peste / 
A young relative of mine who is in a hurry to lose his head: whereas I prefer 
to choose the time for that.” 

I took this for a splutter of hatred, and even found it laughable as I made 
my escape good. At the same time our encounter had put me out of humour 
for gaping at the review, and I turned back and recrossed the river, to seek the 
Rue du Fouarre and the widow Jupille. 

Now, the Rue du Fouarre, though once a very famous thoroughfare, is to-day 
perhaps as squalid as any that drains its refuse by a single gutter into the Seine; 
and the widow had been no beauty ‘even in the days when she followed the 
106th of the line as wivanditre and before she wedded Sergeant Jupille of that 
regiment. But she and I had struck up a friendship over a flesh-wound which I 
received in an affair of outposts on the Algueda; and thenceforward I taught 
myself to soften the edge of her white wine by the remembered virtue of her 
Ointment ; so that when Sergeant Jupille was cut off by a grapeshot in front of 
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Salamanca, and his Philoméne retired to take charge of his mother’s wineshop in 
the Rue du Fouarre, she had enrolled my name high on the list of her prospective 
patrons. I felt myself, so to speak, a part of the good-will of the house ; and 
* Heaven knows,” thought I, as I threaded the insalubrious street, “it is something 
to-day for a soldier of the Empire to count even on this much in Paris.” £s¢ 
aliquid, quocungue loco, quocunque sacellh—— 

Madame Jupille knew me at once, and we fell (figuratively speaking) upon each 
other’s neck. Her shop was empty: the whole quarter had trooped off to the 
review. After mingling our tears (again figuratively) over the fickleness of the 
capital, I inquired if she had any letters for me. 

“Why, no, comrade.” 

“None?” I exclaimed, with a very blank face. 

“Not one.” Madame Jupille eyed me archly, and relented. ‘‘ The reason 
being that Mademoiselle is too discreet.” 

“Ah!” I heaved a big sigh of relief. “You provoking woman, tell me what 
you mean by that.” 

“Well, now, it may have been ten days ago that a stranger called in, and 
asked if I had any news of the corporal who praised my white wine. ‘ Have I 
any news,’ said I, ‘of a needle in a bundle of hay? ‘They aé/ praise it.’ (Oh, 
Madame Jupille!) ‘The corporal I’m speaking of, said he, ‘is, or was, called 
Champdivers.’ ‘ WVas/’ I cried: ‘you are not going to tell me that he’s dead!’ 
And I declare to you, comrade, the tears came into my eyes. ‘No, he is not,’ 
said the stranger; ‘and the best proof is that he will be here inquiring for letters 
before long. You are to tell him that if he expects one from— see, I took 
the name down on a scrap of paper and stuck it in the wineglass here—from 
Miss Flora Gilchrist, he will do well to wait in Paris until a friend finds opportunity 
to deliver it by hand. And if he ask more about me, say that I come from— 
tenez, I wrote the second name underneath—yes, that is it—Mr. Romaine.’ ” 

“Confound his caution!” said I. ‘What sort of man was this messenger ?” 

“Oh, a staid-looking man, dark, and civil-spoken. You might call him an 
upper servant, or perhaps a notary’s clerk: very plainly dressed, in black.” 

“He spoke French ?” 

“ Parfaitement. What else?” 

* And he has not called again ?” 

“To be sure, yes—the day before yesterday ; and seemed quite disappointed. 
‘Is there anything monsieur would like to add to his message?’ I asked. ‘ No,’ 
said he; ‘or stay—tell him that all goes well in the north, but he must not leave 
Paris until I see him.’ ” 

You may guess how I cursed Mr. Romaine for this beating about the bush. 
If all went well in the north, what possible excuse of caution could the man have 
for holding back Flora’s letter? And how, in any case, could it compromise me 
here, in Paris? I had half a mind to take the bit in my teeth and post off at 
once for Calais. Still, there was the plain injunction, and the lawyer doubtless 
had a reason for it hidden somewhere behind his tiresome circumambulatory 
approaches. And his messenger might be back at any hour. 

Therefore, though it went against the grain, I thought it prudent to take 
lodgings with Madame Jupille and possess my soul in patience. You will say 
that it should not have been difficult to kill time in Paris between March 31st 
and April 5th, 1814. The entry of the Allies, Marmont’s great betrayal, the 
Emperor’s abdication ; the Cossacks in the streets, the newspaper offices at work 
like hives under their new editors, and buzzing contradictory news from morning to 
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night ; a new rumour at every café, a scuffle, or the makings of one, at every street 
corner, and hour by hour a steady stream of manifestoes, placards, handbills, 
caricatures, and broad-sheets of opprobrious verse,—the din of it all went by me 
like the vain noises of a dream, as I trod the pavements, intent upon my own 
hopes and perplexities. I cannot think that this was mere selfishness. Rather, a 
deep disgust was weaning me from my country. If this Paris indeed were the 
reality, then was I the phantasm, the vevenant; then was France—the France for 
which I had fought and my parents gone to the scaffold—a land that had never 
been, and our patriotism the shadow of a shade. Judge me not too hardly if 
in the restless, aimless perambulations of those five days I crossed the bridge 
between the country that held neither kin nor friends for me, but only my 
ineffectual past, and the country wherein one human creature, if only one, had 
use for my devotion. 

On the sixth day—that is, April 5th—my patience broke down. I took my 
resolution over lunch and a bottle of Beaujolais, and walked straight back from 
the restaurant to my lodgings, when I asked Madame Jupille for pen, ink and 
paper, and sat down to advertise Mr. Romaine that, for good or ill, he might 
expect me in London within twenty-four hours of the receipt of this letter. 

I had scarce composed the first sentence when there came a knock at the 
door, and Madame Jupille announced that two gentlemen desired to see me. 
“Show them up,” said I, laying down my pen with a leaping heart: and in the 
doorway, a moment later, stood—my cousin Alain. 

He was alone. He glanced with a grin of comprehension from me to the 
letter, advanced, set his hat on the table beside it, and his gloves (after blowing 
into them) beside his hat. 

“My cousin,” said he, “ you show astonishing agility from time to time; but 
on the whole you are damned easy to hunt.” 

I had risen. “I take it you have pressing business to speak of, since amid 
your latest political occupations you have been at pains to seek me out. If so, I 
will ask you to be brief.” 

“No pains at all,” he corrected affably. ‘I have known all the time that you 
were here. In fact, I expected you some while before you arrived; and sent my 
man, Paul, with a message.” 

“A message ?” 

“Certainly: touching a letter from the fair Flora. You received it ?—the 
message, I mean?” 

“Then it was not 

“No, decidedly it was not Mr. Romaine: to whom”—with another glance at 
the letter—‘I perceive you are writing for explanations. And since you are 
preparing to ask how on earth I traced you to this rather unsavoury den, permit 
me to inform you that ‘a 4’ spells ‘aé,’ and that Bow Street, when on the track 
of a criminal, does not neglect to open his correspondence.” 

I felt my hand tremble as it gripped the top-rail of my chair; but I managed 
to command the voice to answer, coldly enough,— 

“One moment, Monsieur le Vicomte, before I do myself the pleasure of 
pitching you out of window. You have detained me these five days in Paris; 
and have done so, you give me to understand, by the simple expedient of a lie 
So far, so good. Will you do me the favour to complete the interesting self-exposure, 
and inform me of your reasons?” 

“ With all the pleasure in life. My plans were not ready—a little detail wanting, 
that is all. It is now supplied.” He took a chair, seated himself at the table, 
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and drew a folded paper from his breast-pocket. “It will be news to you, perhaps, 
that our uncle—our lamented uncle, if you choose—is dead these three weeks.” 

“ Rest his soul!” 

“Forgive me if I stop short of that pious hope.” Alain hesitated, let his 
venom get the better of him, and spat out an obscene curse on his uncle’s memory, 
which only betrayed the essential weakness of the man. Recovering himself, he 
went on: “I need not recall to you a certain scene (I confess too theatrical for 
my taste) arranged by the lawyer at his bedside; nor need I help you to an 
inkling of the contents of his last will. But possibly it may have slipped your 
memory that I gave Romaine fair warning. I promised him that I would raise 
the question of undue influence, and that I had my witnesses ready. I have added 
to them since; but I own to you that my case will be the stronger when you 
have obligingly signed the paper which I have the honour to submit to you.” And 
he tossed it, unopened, across the table. 

I picked it up and unfolded it. 


“JT, the Viscount Anne de Kéroual de Saint Yves, formerly serving under the name 
of Champdivers in the Bonapartist army, and later, under that name, a prisoner of 
war in the Castle of Edinburgh, hereby state that I had neither knowledge of my uncle, 
the Count de Kéroual de Saint-Yves, nor expectations from him, nor was owned by him, 
until sought out by Mr. Daniel Romaine in the Castle of Edinburgh, by him supplied 
with money to expedite my escape, and by him clandestinely smuggled at nightfall 
into Amersham Place. Further, that until that evening I had never set eyes on my 
uncle, nor have set eyes on him since: that he was bed-ridden when I saw him, and 
apparently in the last stage of senile decay. And I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Romaine did not fully inform him of the circumstances of my escape, and particularly 
of my concern in the death of a fellow-prisoner named Goguelat, formerly a maréchal 
des logis in the 22nd regiment of the line——” 


Of the contents of this precious document let a sample suffice. From end to 
end it was a tissue of distorted statements, implicated with dishonouring suggestions. 
I read it through and let it drop on the table. 

“T beg your pardon,” said I, “ but what do you wish me to do with it?” 

“Sign it,” said he. 

I laughed. “Once more I beg your pardon; but, though you have apparently 
dressed for it, this is not comic opera.” 

“Nevertheless you will sign.” 

“Qh, you weary me!” I seated myself and flung a leg over the arm of my 
chair. “Shall we come to the alternative ?—for I assume you have one.” 

“ The alternative? To be sure!” he answered cheerfully. “I have a companion 
below—one Clausel; and, at the Zéfe d’Or, a little up the street, an escort 
of police.” 

Here was a pleasing predicament! But if Alain had started with a chance of 
daunting me (which I do not admit), he had spoilt it long since by working on 
the raw of my temper. I kept a steady eye on him, and considered; and the 
longer I considered the better assured was I that his game must have a disastrously 
weak point somewhere, which it was my business to find. 

“You have reminded me of your warning to Mr. Romaine. The subject is 
an ugly one for two of one family to touch upon, but do you happen to recall 
Mr. Romaine’s counter-threat ? ” 

“ Bluff, my young sir! It served his purpose for the moment, I grant you. I 
was unhinged: the indignity, the very monstrosity of it, the baselessness, staggered 
reason 1d 
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“Tt was baseless, then?” 

“The best proof is that, in spite of his threat and my open contempt and 
disregard of it, Mr. Romaine has not stirred a hand.” 

“You mean that my uncle destroyed the evidence?” 

“T mean nothing of the kind,” he retorted hotly; “for I deny that any such 
evidence at any time existed.” 

I kept my eye on him. “ Alain,” I said quietly, “you are a liar.” 

A flush darkened his face beneath its cosmetics, and with an oath he dipped 
finger and thumb into his waistcoat pocket and pulled out a dog-whistle. “No 
more of that,” said he, “or I whistle up the police, this minute.” 

“Well, well: let us resume the discussion. You say this man Clausel has 
denounced me?” 

He nodded. 

“Soldiers of the Empire are cheap in Paris, just now.” 

“So cheap that: public opinion would be content if all the messiewrs Champdivers 
were to kill all the messteurs Goguelat, and be shot or guillotined for it. I forget 
which your case demands, and doubt if public opinion would inquire.” 

“And yet,” I mused, “there must be preliminaries: some form of trial, for 
instance ; with witnesses. It is even possible that I might be found innocent.” 

“T have allowed for that unlikely chance, and I look beyond it. To be frank 
it does not strike me as probable that a British jury will hand over the estates of 
the Comte de Kéroual de Saint-Yves to an escaped Bonapartist prisoner who has 
stood his trial for the murder of his comrade, and received the benefit of the 
doubt.” 


“ Allow me,” 


said I, “to open the window an inch or two. No: put back 
your whistle. I do not propose to fling you out—at least, not just yet; nor will 
I try to escape. To tell you the truth, you suggest the need of a little fresh air 
And now, Monsieur, you assure me you hold the knave in your hand. Well, then, 
play him. Before I tear your foolish paper up, let us have a look at your 
confederate.” 1 stepped to the door and called down the stairs, “‘ Madame Jupille, 
be so good as to ask my other visitor to ascend.” 

With that I turned to the window again, and stood there looking out upon the 
foul gutter along which the refuse of some dye-works at the head of the street 
found its way down to the Seine. And, standing so, 1 heard the expected footstep 
mounting the stairs. 

“T must ask your pardon, Messieurs, for this intrusion.” 

“Hey?” If the words had been a charge of shot fired into my back, I could 
not have spun round on them more suddenly. “ Mr. Romaine !” 

For indeed it was he, and not Clausel, who stood in the doorway. And to 
this day I do not know if Alain or I stared at him with the blanker bewilderment 
Though I believe there was a significant difference in our complexions. 

“M. the Viscount,” said Romaine, advancing, “recently effected an exchange 
I have taken the liberty to effect another, and have left Mr. Clausel below 
listening to some arguments which are being addressed to him by Mr. Dudgeon, 
my confidential clerk. I think I may promise ”—with a chuckle—“ they will prove 
effectual. By your faces, gentlemen, I see that you regard my appearance as 
something in the nature of a miracle. Yet M. the Viscount, at least, should be 
guessing by this time that it is the simplest, most natural affair in the world. I 
engaged my word, sir, to have you watched. Will it be set down to more than 
ordinary astuteness that, finding you in negotiations for the exchange of the 
prisoner Clausel, we kept an eye upon him also ?—that we followed him to Dover, 
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and, though unfortunate in missing the boat, reached Paris in time to watch the 
pair of you leave your lodgings this morning ?—nay, that, knowing whither you 
were bound, we reached the Rue du Fouarre in time to watch you making your 
dispositions? But I run on too fast. Mr. Anne, I am entrusted with a letter for 
you. When, with Mr. Alain’s permission, you have read it, we will resume 
our little conversation.” 

He handed me the letter and walked to the fireplace, where he took snuff 
copiously while Alain eyed him like a mastiff about to spring. I broke open my 
letter and stooped to pick up a small enclosure which fell from it. 


“My DEAREST ANNE,—When your letter came and put life into me again, I sat 
down in my happiness and wrote you one that I shall never allow you to see: for it 
makes me wonder at myself. But when I took it to Mr. Robbie, he asked to see your 
letter ; and when I showed him the wrapper, declared that it had been tampered with, 
and if I wrote and told you what we were doing for you it might only make your 
enemies the wiser. For we have done something ; and this (which is purely a business 
letter) is to tell you that the credit does not all belong to Mr. Robbie, or to your Mr. 
Romaine (who by Mr. Robbie’s account must be quite a tiresome old gentleman, though 
well-meaning, no doubt). But on the Tuesday after you left us I had a talk with Major 
Chevenix ; and when I really felt guz¢e sorry for him (though it was no use, and I /o/d 
him so), he turned round in a way I could not but admire, and said he wished me well, 
and would prove it. He said the charge against you was really one for the military 
authorities alone; that he had reasons for feeling sure that you had been drawn into 
this affair on a point of honour, which was quite a different thing from what they said; 
and that he could not only make an affidavit or something of the kind, on his own 
account, but knew enough of that man Clausel to make him confess the truth. Which 
he did, the very next day, and made Clausel sign it, and Mr. Robbie has a copy of the 
man’s statement, which he is sending with this to Mr. Romaine in London. And that is 
the reason why Rowley (who is a dear) has come over and is waiting in the kitchen 
while I write these hurried lines. He says, too, that Major Chevenix was only just in 
time, since Clausel’s friends are managing an exchange for him, and he is going back 
to France. And so, in haste, I write myself 

“Your sincere friend, 
“FLORA.” 
“P.S. My aunt is well. Ronald is expecting his commission. 
“P.P.S. You told me to write it, and so I must: ‘I love you, Anne” 


The enclosure was a note in a large and unformed hand, and ran :— 


“DEAR MR. ANNE RESPE™ SIR—This comes hopeing to find you well as it leaves me 
at present, all is well as miss Flora will tell you that double-died Clausle have confest. 
This is to tell you Mrs. Mac R is going on nicely bar the religion w is only put on 
to anoy people, and being a widow who blames her. Not me. miss Flora says she 
will put this in with hers, and there is something else but it is a ded secrit so no more 
at present from 

“sir Y™ Respf® 
“Jas. ROWLEY.” 


Having read these letters through, I placed them in my breast-pocket, stepped 
to the table, and handed Alain’s document gravely back to him; then turned to 
Mr. Romaine, who shut his snuffbox with a snap. 

“Tt only remains, I think,” said the lawyer, ‘to discuss the terms which 
(merely as a matter of generosity, or, say, for the credit of your house) can be 
granted to your to Mr. Alain,” 

“You forget Clausel, I think,” snarled my cousin. 
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“True: I had forgotten Clausel.” Mr. Romaine stepped to the head of the 
stairs, and called down, ‘‘ Dudgeon ! ” 

Mr. Dudgeon appeared, and endeavoured to throw into the stiffness of his 
salutation a denial that he had ever waltzed with me in the moonlight. 

“Where is the man Clausel ?” 

“T hardly know, sir, if you would place the wineshop of the Zée @’Or at the 
top or the bottom of this street. I presume the top, since the sewer runs in the 
other direction. At all events, Mr. Clausel disappeared, about two minutes ago, 
in the same direction as the sewer.” 

Alain sprang up, whistle in hand. 

“Put it down,” said Mr. Romaine. “The man was cheating you. I can 
only hope,” he added with a sour smile, “that you paid him on account with 
an I.0.U.” 

But Alain turned at bay. ‘One trivial point seems to have escaped you, 
master Attorney; or your courage is more than I give you credit for. The 
English are none too popular in Paris as yet, and this is not the most scrupulous 
quarter. One blast on this whistle: a cry of ‘ Zspion anglais/’ and two 
inglishmen 

“Say three,” Mr. Romaine interrupted, and strode to the door. “Will Mr. 
Burchell Fenn be good enough to step upstairs?” 





And here let me cry ‘halt!’ There are things in this world—or that is my 
belief—too pitiful to be set down in writing; and of these Alain’s collapse was 
one. It may be, too, that Mr. Romaine’s British righteousness accorded rather ill 
with the weapon he used so unsparingly. Of Fenn I need only say that the 
luscious rogue shouldered through the doorway as though he had a public duty to 
discharge, and only the contrariness of circumstances had prevented his discharging 
it before. He cringed to Mr. Romaine, who held him and the whole nexus of 
his villainies in the hollow of his hand: he was even obsequiously eager to denounce 
his fellow-traitor. | Under a like compulsion, he would (I feel sure) have 
denounced his own mother. I saw the sturdy Dudgeon’s mouth working like a 
bull-terrier’s over a shrew mouse. And between them Alain had never a chance. 
Not for the first time in this history I found myself all but taking sides with him, 
in sheer revulsion against the barbarity of the attack. It seemed it was through 
Fenn that Mr. Romaine had first happened on the scent: and the greater rogue 
had held back a part of the evidence, and would trade it now—“ having been led 
astray””—“ to any gentleman that would let bygones be bygones.” And it was I 
at length who interposed, when my cousin was beaten to his knees, and having 
dismissed Mr. Burchell Fenn, restored the discussion to a businesslike footing. 
The end of it was that Alain renounced all his claims, and accepted a yearly 
pension of six thousand francs. Mr. Romaine made it a condition that he should 
never set foot again in England; but seeing that he would certainly be arrested 
for debt within twenty-four hours of his landing at Dover, I thought this 
unnecessary. 

“A good day’s work!” said the lawyer, as we stood together in the street 
outside. But I was silent. 

“And now, Mr. Anne, if I may have the honour of your company at dinner— 
shall we say Tortoni’s ?—we will on our way step round to my hotel, the Quatre 
Saisons, behind the Hotel de Ville, and order a caléche and four to be in 
readiness, ; 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


I GO TO CLAIM FLORA. 


BEHOLD me now speeding northwards on the wings of love, ballasted by Mr. 
Romaine. But, indeed, that worthy man climbed into the ca/éche with something 
less than his habitual gravity. He was obviously and pardonably flushed with 
triumph. I observed that now and again he smiled to himself in the twilight, or 
drew in his breath and emitted it with a martial pouf! And when he began to 
talk—which he did as soon as we were clear of the Saint Denis barrier—the points 
of the Family Lawyer were untrussed. He leaned back in the cadche with the 
air of a man who had subscribed to the peace of Europe and dined well on the 
top of it. He criticised the fortifications with a wave of his toothpick, and 
discoursed derisorily and at large on the Emperor’s abdication, on the treachery 
of the Duke of Ragusa, on the prospects of the Bourbons, and on the character 
of M. Talleyrand, with anecdotes which made up in raciness for what they lacked 
in authenticity. 

We were bowling through La Chapelle when he pulled out his snuffbox and 
proffered it. 

You are silent, Mr. Anne.” 

“JT was waiting for the chorus,” said I. “ Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the 
waves: and Britons never, never, never—— Come, out with it!” 

“Well,” he retorted, “and I hope the tune will come natural to you before 
long.” 

“Oh, give me time, my dear sir! I have seen the Cossacks enter Paris, and 
the Parisians decorate their poodles with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
I have seen them hoist a wretch on the Vendome column to smite the bronze 
face of the man of Austerlitz. I have seen the sad/e of the Opera rise to applaud 
a blatant fat fellow singing the praises of the Prussian—and to the tune of Vive 
Henri Quatre! I have seen, in my cousin Alain, of what the best blood in France 
is capable. Also I have seen peasant boys—unripe crops of the later levies—mown 
down by grapeshot, raise themselves on their elbows to cheer for France and the 
little man in grey. In time, Mr. Romaine, no doubt my memory will confuse 
these lads with their betters, and their mothers with the ladies of the sade de ’ Opéra: 
just as in time, no doubt, I shall find myself Justice of the Peace and Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the shire of Buckingham. I am changing my country, as you remind 
me: and, on my faith, she has no place for me. But for the sake of her I have 
explored—and found the best of her—in my new country’s prisons; and, I repeat, 
you must give me time.” 

“Tut, tut!” was his comment, as I searched for tinder-box and sulphur match 
to relight my cigar. “We must get you into Parliament, Mr. Anne. You have 
the gift.” 

As we approached Saint Denis the flow of his discourse sensibly slackened ; 
and, a little beyond, he pulled his travelling-cap over his ears and settled down 
to slumber. I sat wide awake beside him. The spring night had a touch of chill 
in it, and the breath of our horses streaming back upon the lamps of the calche 
kept a constant nimbus between me and the postilions. Above it, and over the 
black spires of the poplar avenues, the regiments of stars moved in parade. My 
gaze went up to the ensign of their noiseless evolutions, to the pole-star, and to 
Cassiopeia swinging beneath it, low in the north, over my Flora’s pillow—my 
pole-star and journey’s end. 
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Under this soothing reflection I composed myself to slumber; and awoke, to my 
surprise and annoyance; in a miserable flutter of the nerves. And this fretfulness 
increased with the hours, so that from Amiens to the coast Mr. Romaine must 
have had the devil of a time with me. I bolted my meals at the way-houses, 
chafing all the while at the business of the relays. I popped up and down in the 
caléche like a shot on a hot shovel. I cursed our pace. I girded at the lawyer’s 
snuffbox, and could have called him out upon Calais sands, when we reached 
them, to justify his vile methodical use of it. By good fortune we arrived to find 
the packet ready with her warps, and bundled ourselves on board in a hurry. We 
sought separate cabins for the night; and in mine, as in a sort of moral bath, the 
drastic cross-seas of the Channel cleansed me of my irritable humour, and left me 
like a rag, beaten and hung on a clothes-line to the winds of heaven. 

In the grey of the morning we disembarked at Dover; and here Mr. Romaine 
had prepared a surprise for me. For as we drew to the shore and the throng of 
porters and waterside loafers, on what should my gaze alight but the beaming 
countenance of Mr. Rowley! I declare it communicated a roseate flush to the 
pallid cliffs of Albion. I could have fallen on his neck. On his side the honest 
lad kept touching his hat and grinning in a speechless ecstasy. As he confessed 
to me later, “It was either hold my tongue, sir, or call for three cheers!” He . 
snatched my valise and ushered us through the crowd to our hotel and breakfast. 
And it seemed he must have filled up his time at Dover with trumpetings of our 
importance: for the landlord welcomed us on the /erron, obsequiously cringing ; 
we entered in a respectful hush that might have flattered his Grace of Wellington 
himself; and the waiters, I believe, would have gone on all fours but for the 
difficulty of reconciling that posture with efficient service. I knew myself at last 
for a Personage—a great English landowner; and did my best to command the 
mien proper to that tremendous class when, the meal despatched, we passed out 
between the bowing ranks to the door, where our chaise stood ready. 

“ But hullo!” said I at sight of it, and my eye sought Rowley’s. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, but I took it on myself to order the colour, and 
hoping it wasn’t a liberty.” 

“Claret and invisible green—a replica, but for a bullet-hole wanting.” 

“Which I didn’t like to go so far on my own hook, Mr. Anne.” 

“We fight under the old colours, my lad.” 

“And walk in and win this time, sir, strike me lucky!” 

While we bowled along the first stage towards London—Mr. Romaine and I 
within the chaise, and Rowley perched upon the dickey—I told the lawyer of our 
anabasis from Aylesbury to Kirkby-Lonsdale. He took snuff. 

“ Forsitan et hac olim,—that Rowley of yours seems a good-hearted lad, and 
less of a fool than he looks. The next time I have to travel post with an impatient 
lover, I’ll take a leaf out of his book and buy me a flageolet.” 

“Sir, it was ungrateful of me is 

“Tut, tut, Mr. Anne! I was fresh’ from my little triumph, that is all; and 
perhaps would have felt the better for a word of approbation—a little pat on the 
back, as I may say. It is not often that I have felt the need of it—twice or 
thrice in my life, perhaps ; not often enough to justify my anticipating your example 
and seeking a wife betimes: for that is a man’s one chance if he wants another 
to taste his success.” 

“And yet I dare swear you rejoice in mine unselfishly enough.” 

“Why, no, sir. Your cousin would have sent me to the right-about within a 
week of his succession. Still I own to you that he offended something at least as 
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deep as self-interest: the sight and scent of him habitually turned my gorge. 
Whereas ”—and he inclined to me with a dry smile—“ your unwisdom at least 
was amiable, and—in short, sir, though you can be infernally provoking, it has 
been a pleasure to serve you.” 

You may be sure that this did not lessen my contrition. We reached London 
late that night; and here Mr. Romaine took leave of us. Business waited for 
him at Amersham Place. After a few hours’ sleep Rowley woke me to choose 
between two post-boys in blue jackets and white hats and two in buff jackets and 
black hats who were competing for the honour of conveying us as far as Barnet ; 
and having decided in favour of the blue and white, and solaced the buff and black 
with a pourboire, we pushed forward once more. 

We were now upon the Great North Road, along which the York mail rolled 
its steady ten miles an hour to the wafted music of the guard’s bugle: a rate of 
speed which, to the more Dorian mood of Mr. Rowley’s flageolet, I proposed to 
better by one-fifth. But first, having restored the lad to his old seat beside me, I 
must cross-question him upon his adventures in Edinburgh, and the latest news of 
Flora and her aunt, Mr. Robbie, Mrs. McRankine, and the rest of my friends. It 
came out that Mr. Rowley’s surrender to my dear girl had been both instantaneous 
and complete. ‘She zs a floorer, Mr. Anne. I suppose now, sir, you'll be standing 
up for that knock-me-down kind of thing?” 

“Explain yourself, my lad.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir, what they call love at first sight.” He wore an ingenuous 
blush and an expression at once shy and insinuating. 

“The poets, Rowley, are on my side.” 

“Mrs. McRankine, sir——” 

“The Queen of Navarre, Mr. Rowley 

But he so far forgot himself as to interrupt. “It took Mrs. McRankine years, 
sir, to get used to her first husband. She told me so.” 

“Tt took us some days, I remember, to get used to Mrs. McRankine. To be 
sure, her cooking é& 

“That’s what I say, Mr. Anne: it’s more than skin-deep; and you'll hardly 
believe me, sir—that is, if you didn’t take note of it—but she hev got an ankle.” 

He had produced the pieces of his flageolet and was adjusting them nervously, 
with a face red as a turkey-cock’s wattles. I regarded him with a new and 
incredulous amusement. That I served Mr. Rowley for a glass of fashion and a 
mould of form was of course no new discovery ; and the traditions of body-service 
allow, nay, enjoin, that when the gentleman goes a-wooing, the valet shall take a 
sympathetic wound. What, too, could be more natural than that a gentleman of 
sixteen should select a lady of fifty for his first essay in the tender passion? Still— 
Bethiah McRankine ! 

I kept my countenance with an effort. “Mr. Rowley,” said I, “if music be 
the food of love, play on.” And Mr. Rowley played “The Girl I left behind me,” 
shyly at first, but anon with terrific expression. He broke off with a sigh: 
“ Heigho!” im fact, said Rowley; and started off again while I tapped out the 
time, and hummed :— 


” 








** But now I’m bound for Brighton camp ; 
Kind Heaven, then, pray guide me, 
And send me safely back again 
To the Girl I left behind me.” 


Thenceforward that not uninspiriting air became the motif of our progress. We 
never tired of it. Whenever our conversation flagged, by tacit consent, Mr. Rowley 
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pieced his flageolet together and started it. The horses lilted it out in their 
gallop ; the harness jingled, the postilions tittupped to it. And the fresto with 
which it wound up as we came to a post-house and a fresh relay of horses had 
to be heard to be believed. 

So, with the chaise-windows open to the vigorous airs of spring, and my own 
breast a window flung wide to youth and health and happy expectations, I 
rattled homewards; impatient as a lover should be, yet not too impatient to 
taste the humour of spinning like a lord, with a pocketful of money, along the 
road which the ¢i-devant M. Champdivers had so fearfully dodged and skirted in 
Burchell Fenn’s covered cart. 

And yet so impatient that, when we galloped over the Calton Hill, and down 
into Edinburgh by the new London road, with the wind in our faces, and a sense 
of April in it, brisk and jolly, I must pack off Rowley to our lodgings with the 
valises, and stay only for a wash and breakfast at Dumbreck’s before posting on 
to Swanston alone. 

‘*Whene’er my steps return that way, 
Still faithful shall she find me, 


And never more again I'll stray 
From the Girl I left behind me.” 


Where the gables of the Cottage rose into view over the hill’s shoulder, I 
dismissed my driver and walked forward, whistling the tune; but fell silent as I 
came under the lee of the garden wall, and sought for the exact spot of my old 
escalade. I found it by the wide beechen branches over the road, and hoisted 
myself noiselessly up to the coping, where as before they screened me—or would 
have screened me had I cared to wait. 

But I did not care to wait; and why? Because, not fifteen yards from me, 
she stood !—she, my Flora, my goddess, bare-headed, swept by chequers of morning 
sunshine and green shadows, with the dew on her sandal-shoes, and the lap of 
her morning gown appropriately heaped with flowers—with tulips, scarlet, yellow 
and striped. And confronting her, with his back towards me, and a remembered 
patch between the armholes of his stable-waistcoat, Robie the gardener rested both 
hands on his spade and expostulated. 

“ But I like to pick my tulips, leaves and all, Robie!” 

“ Aweel, Miss; it’s clean ruinin’ the bulbs, that’s all I say to you.” 

And that was all I waited to hear. As he bent over and resumed his digging 
{ shook a branch of the beech with both hands, and set it swaying. She heard 
the rustle and glanced up, and, spying me, uttered a gasping little cry. 

“What ails ye, Miss?” Robie straightened himself instanter: but she had 
whipped right-about-face, and was gazing towards the kitchen garden. 

“Tsn’t that a child among the arti the strawberry beds, I mean?” 

He cast down his spade and ran. She turned; let the tulips fall at her feet, 
and ah! her second cry of gladness, and her heavenly blush as she stretched out 
both arms to me! It was all happening over again—with the difference that now 
my arms too were stretched out— 





‘*Journey’s end in lovers’ meeting 
Every wise man’s son doth know... . 


Robie had run a dozen yards, perhaps, when either the noise I made in 
scrambling off the wall, or some recollection of having been served in this way 
before, brought him to a halt. At any rate he turned round, and just in time 
to witness our embrace. 
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“The good Lord behear!” he exclaimed, stood stock still for a moment, and 
waddled off at top speed towards the back door. 

“We must tell Aunt at once! She will 
going?” She caught my sleeve. 

“To the hen-house, to be sure,” said I. 

A moment later, with peals of happy laughter, we had taken hands and 
were running along the garden alleys towards the house. And I remember, as we 
ran, finding it somewhat singular that this should be the first time 1 had ever 
invaded Swanston Cottage by way of the front door. 

We came upon Mrs. Gilchrist in the breakfast-room. A pile of linen lay on 
the horsehair sofa, and the good lady, with a measuring tape in one hand and a 
pair of scissors in the other, was walking around Ronald, who stood on the 
hearthrug in a very manly attitude. She regarded me over her gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and shifting the scissors into her left hand, held out her right. 

“'H’m,” said she, “I give ye good morning, Mosha. And what might you be 
wanting of me this time ?” 

“Madam,” I answered, “that, I hope, is fairly evident.” 

Ronald came forward. “I congratulate you, Saint-Yves, with all my _ heart. 
And you can congratulate me: I have my commission.” 

“Nay, then,” said I, “let me rather congratulate France that the war is over 
Seriously, my dear fellow, I wish you joy. What’s the regiment ?” 

“The 4-th.” 

“ Chevenix’s.” 

““Chevenix is a decent fellow. He has behaved very well—indeed he has.” 

“Very well indeed,” said Flora, nodding her head. 

“He has the knack. But if you expect me to like him any the better for 
it——” 

“Major Chevenix,” put in Mrs. Gilchrist in her most Rhadamantine voice, 
“always sets me in mind of a pair of scissors.” She opened and shut the pair 
in her hand, and I had to confess that the stiff and sawing action was admirably 





Why, Anne, where are you 


illustrative. 

“But I wish to Heaven, madame,” thought I, “you could have chosen another 
simile !” 

In the evening of that beautiful day I walked back to Edinburgh by some 
aérial and rose-clouded path not indicated on the maps. It led somehow to my 
lodgings, and my feet touched earth when the door was opened to me by 
Bethiah McRankine. 

** But where is Rowley?” I asked, a moment later, looking around my sitting-room. 

Mrs. McRankine smiled sardonically. ‘Him? He came back rolling his eyes, 
so that I guessed him to be troubled wi’ the wind. And he’s in bed this hour 
past with a spoonful of peppermint in his little wame.” 


And here I may ring down the curtain upon the adventures of Anne de 
Saint Yves. 

Flora and I were married early in June, and had been settled for a little over 
six months amid the splendours of Amersham Place, when news came of the 
Emperor's escape from Elba. Throughout the consequent alarums and excursions 
of the Hundred Days (as M. de Chambord named them for us) I have to confess 
that the Vicomte Anne sat still and warmed his hands at the domestic hearth. 
To be sure, Napoleon had been my master, and I had no love for the cocarde 
blanche. But here was I, an Englishman already, in legal but inaccurate phrase, 
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a “naturalised” one, having, as Mr. Romaine put it, a stake in the country, not 
to speak of a growing interest in its game-laws and the local administration of 
justice. In short, here was a situation to tickle a casuist. It did not, I may say, 
tickle me in the least, but played the mischief with my peace. If you, my friends, 
having weighed the fvo and contra, would have counselled inaction, possibly, 
allowing for the Aébétude de foyer and the fact- that Flora was soon to become 
a mother, you might have predicted it. At any rate I sat still and read the 
newspapers ; and on the top of them came a letter from Ronald announcing that 
the 4-th had their marching, or rather their sailing, orders, and that within a week 
his boat would rock by the pier of Leith to convey him and his comrades to join 
the Duke of Wellington’s forces in the Low Countries. Forthwith nothing would 
suit my dear girl but we must post to Edinburgh to bid him farewell—in a chariot, 
this time, with a box-seat for her maid and Mr. Rowley. We reached Swanston 
in time for Ronald to spend the eve of his departure with us at the Cottage; and 
very gallant the boy looked in his scarlet uniform, which he wore for the ladies’ 
benefit, and which (God forgive us men!) they properly bedewed with their tears. 

‘arly next morning we drove over to the city, and drew up in the thick of the 
crowd gathered at the foot of the Castle Hill to see the 4-th march out. We had 
waited half an hour, perhaps, when we heard two thumps of a drum, and the 
first notes of the regimental quick-step sounded within the walls; the sentry at 
the outer gate stepped back and presented arms, and the ponderous archway grew 
bright with. the red coats and brazen instruments of the band. The farewells on 
their side had been said; and the inexorable ‘vamp, tramp upon the drawbridge 
was the burthen of their answer to the waving handkerchiefs, the huzzas of the 
citizens, the cries of the women. On they came, and in the first rank, behind the 
band, rode Major Chevenix. He saw us, flushed a little, and gravely saluted. I 
never liked the man; but will admit he made a fine figure there. And I pitied 
him a little; for while his eyes rested on Flora, hers wandered to the rear of the 
third company, where Ensign Ronald Gilchrist marched beside the tattered colours, 
with chin held up and a high colour on his young cheeks, and a lip that quivered 
as he passed us. 

“God bless you, Ronald !” 

“Left wheel !”—The band and the Major riding behind it swung round the 
corner into North Bridge Street ; the rear rank and the adjutant behind it passed 
up the Lawn Market. Our driver was touching up his horses to follow, when 


Flora’s hand stole into mine. And I turned from my own conflicting thoughts to 
comfort her. 





Written by 
A. T. QuiILLER Coucn, 


after Robert Louis Stevenson's notes. 


THE END. 
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THROUGH THE LONG f NIGHTS. 


ROUGH the long nights how hard to woo is 
sleep! 
The hours drag slowly on, the minutes only creep; 
Time’s store of sand runs out but grain by grain,— 
Will slumber never come to break the endless train ? 
The clock, for answer, still its weary tale recites 
Through the long nights. 





Through the long nights how sorrow claims its own! 

How daylight’s coward griefs troop round us then 
alone | 

The very silence throbs, we toss and fret, 

And every chancing sound drives slumber farther yet. 

Or crickets’ chirr or storm, like wakefulness incites 

Through the long nights. 





Through the long nights how clearly might we hear, 
Above our sob and sigh, above our cry of fear, 

The still, small voice, which worldly turmoil drowned ! 
There, in the solemn darkness, hath it waked to | 

sound. 
*Tis this which stirs our stubborn hearts, 
and sleep affrights 
Through the long nights. 


Oh! fist, my soul, this message, which the midnight brings! 
List !—that “the Sun may rise, with healing in His wings.” 
“Hast thou thy sorrow?—Lo! thy friend hath more. 

Art thou distressed ?—Lo! many a heart is sore. 

Hush then thine own,—take thought for others’ woes, 

So, slumber’s kiss thy weary eyes shall close. 

And, when at last thy duties here are done, 

Thy labours finished, and thy course is run, 

Then shalt thou rest thee in the angels’ keep; 

‘For so He giveth His beloved sleep,’ 

Soon o’er thy wakening eyes a glorious light shall pour: 
An endless day shall dawn, and night shall be no more.” 


W. D. ELLWANGER. 
















































“BRIDGED OVER.” 





HEN I chance to visit Dublin, and to have an hour 
or so to spare, I generally employ it in a stroll up 
the quays on the right bank of the Liffey. There 
you find dirty shops, full of old pictures and gaudy 
new oleographs ; and old books, and new ones; and 
miscellaneous éric-d-brac. And foreigners with long hair, 
and Jewish type of nose, show you drawers full of 
precious stones and paste imitations, all jumbled together in heterogeneous confusion. 
There I have bought gems of value for a trifle, and there, also, have I been 
painfully cheated—as one must look to be, many a time, before one becomes an 
adept in the ré/e of curio hunter. 

At Christmas time, some of the more ecclesiastical shops clear their windows, 
and arrange them anew, with naive and curious groups of wax figures, representing 
the Nativity. Sometimes the groups are well and artistically rendered. The 
workman who makes the figures and the man who arranges them are sure of a 
sympathetic crowd of admirers; and it is so much easier to work under those 
circumstances ! 

‘One December afternoon I was standing on Wellington Quay, admiring a group 
of the kind, unusually well rendered, when I heard a somewhat hoarse voice, just 
over my shoulder, which made me start. 

* Sancta Simplicitas ! ” 

I turned hastily, somewhat annoyed at the interruption to my thoughts, and 
fully expecting to see a beggar. For a stock Latin quotation from the mouth of 
a beggar in Dublin was a far from unlikely occurrence. I had seen two barefooted 


it said. 


men, before now, disputing over, and coming to blows about, a problem of Euclid, 
in a street of Limerick. 

The man I saw, if a beggar, was at all events of a superior class. His unshaven 
chin, with its black bristle of beard, and a certain hollow-eyedness, looked like 
poverty ; but he wore a tolerably immaculate frock-coat and trousers. His boots 
were, however, inclined to part company with their soles, and I have always found 
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boots the most certain guide in judging of a man’s worldly circumstances. For 
the rest he had a haggard, intellectual face, with a broad forehead, and two of the 
softest brown eyes I ever saw. I never could resist soft eyes, either in man or 
woman ; and it was Christmas time, and I was in a good humour with myself and 
the world. So I did not. move on, but stood, waiting to hear what he had to say 
for himself. 

His face lightened when he saw that I was ready to talk to him, and he took 
off his hat with the bow of a gentleman. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said: “I should not have disturbed you, but, will you 
think it a great liberty if I ask you—do you believe all that?” 

“That” was the Christ-child in His cradle receiving the adoration of the 
shepherds. He pointed to the window as he spoke. 

“T do, certainly,” I answered ; “and then i 

“T wish I could!” he said, gravely ; and, accustomed as I was to the ways of 
such gentry, I was inclined to think that he was in earnest. 

“ Probably you believe in other things that are far more improbable,” I replied. 

He gave me a quick look. 

“Why do you say that?” he asked sharply. “Do you know me? I do not 
think I ever met you before.” 

“To the best of my knowledge, you never did,” said I. “The reason I made 
the remark was that I have always found that the human heart requires something 
outside itself to believe in, and, as Novalis has it, ‘Where no God is, spectres 
reign.’ ” 

Rather to my surprise, he repeated the quotation in the original German. 

“There is some truth in it,” he said,—“ more than you think in my case; but, 
if you will excuse my asking the question—do you write at all—for the press, I 
mean? You have the forehead of a writer.” 

I owned to the authorship of an occasional short magazine story. 

“Then, sir, I am not a beggar, as you may, with some reason, suppose, but 
only desire to propose a bargain as between man and man: will you treat me to 
a good dinner, and a cigar, a treat I have not enjoyed for many a day, on condition 
that I tell you a real tale of my experience, which, if put into print, will certainly 
bring you more than the money you expend on me?” 

I agreed, not expecting much of the story, but being inclined for a deed of 
charity—moved thereto, I suppose, by the brown eyes. Having determined to be 
generous, I took my new acquaintance to a good restaurant, and allowed him to 
order his own dinner and wine ; which he did with a discrimination that showed 
he had had long experience in such matters. After dinner he expressed a wish 
to add local colouring to his story, by telling it to me on the spot where its 
principal incident occurred; and, as it was a fine night, I made no objection, 
but strolled with him to Island Bridge, where we leaned over the parapet and 
watched the swollen river flashing under the light of the gas lamps. ‘There we lit 
our cigars, and he proceeded as follows. 

“Though you might not think it, sir, I am a doctor by profession, and have 
the right to write M.D. after my name. I am not going to presume on your 
kindness so far as to take up your time by explaining how I came to fall so low in 
the world as Iam now. It is a common enough tale, and would not interest you. 

“Twenty years ago, Dr. O’Morchoe lived in one of those houses you see over 
there. He was a very clever man, and a great friend of mine; and we were then 
pursuing a course of experimental investigation which promised great things— 
at least, so we then hoped. The one difficulty in our way was that, for our 
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experiments, we needed a good many ‘subjects ’—bodies for dissection, I mean—and 
diseased subjects were not of much use to us, we wanted healthy ones. That of 
course meant that we could only very occasionally procure the corpse of some one 
who had died a violent death. The Irish, as you know, are very particular about 
the burial of their dead, and I can assure you it was most difficult to obtain what 
we required. O’Morchoe had a little dissecting-room fitted up in his house, and we 
had an arrangement with the Dublin police, by which they were to bring us any 
bodies on which inquests had been held, and which were unclaimed. We did 
not require them long, and, when we had finished with them, they were taken 
away and buried, and no one was the wiser; but it cost money, I can tell you. 

“O’Morchoe had a confidential servant, Manter by name. He was a quiet, 
reserved man, very civil and polite, but I never liked him. 

“Well, one evening, about eleven, when I was going to bed, there was a 
knock at the street door. I opened it, and there stood Manter, with a note for 
me from O’Morchoe. He had just got in a first-rate subject, he wrote, and if I 
would come over at once we would spend the night in investigation, and let the 
police have ## in the morning. It was the body of a finely developed young 
woman, he wrote, found drowned in the Liffey, and, up to the present, unowned. 

“This was a better chance than we had had for a long time. I told Manter 
to make haste back, and tell his master that I was coming; and, as he made no 
immediate answer, I looked up from the note, and saw his face. 

“He was shaking all over, as if he had the ague, and great drops of sweat 
were running down his face. I never saw a man so frightened, before or since. 

“*What on earth is the matter with you, Manter?’ I cried: ‘have you seen 
a ghost, or are you on the drink, or what is it?’ 

“He stammered out that there was nothing wrong with him. He had seen 
nothing. Why should he? I felt his pulse, and, finding no signs of drink about 
him (I had at first thought he was suffering from delirium tremens), I gave him 
a glass of hot whiskey punch, stiff enough to stand a spoon in. That set him up 
again, and he was in a hurry to be off, so I let him go without further questioning. 
All the same, I was glad that Mr. Manter was not my servant, and it was not the 
first time I had congratulated myself on that fact. 

“JT soon got on my boots and walked over to O’Morchoe’s. Manter let m2 
in, and looked more himself. I went straight to the dissecting-room, and there I 
found O’Morchoe and the subject, which latter he had not yet touched. It was 
laid in a coffin—a plain deal one—resting across a couple of chairs. I went over 
to look at it. 

“It was the body of one of the most beautiful young women I had ever seen. 
1 can see her now. I have never forgotten her face, but that doesn’t matter to 
you. She was about twenty years of age, dressed decently, but poorly, and on 
her throat there were blackened marks like the print of fingers. O’Morchoe saw 
me looking at them. 





“The verdict was “ Murder by some person or persons unknown,”’ said he. 
‘But we have no time to waste. Ring the bell for Manier, and let us get her 
lifted on to the table.’ 

“J rang, and Manter came. The doctor told him to take the corpse by the 
middle, whilst he lifted the head and I the feet. Manter shook all over, and I 
thought he was going to faint, but he did as he was told, and his master did not 
remark anything unusual. 

“So we lifted her on to the table, and the doctor and I let go, but Manter 
did not stir. 
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““*You may believe me or not, as you like, sir. 


“That will do, Manter,’ said O’Morchoe sharply. ‘What are you doing? Lay 
her down, man !’ 

“JT have heard many a queer screech in the operating-room, but I never heard 
a yell like that which Manter gave then. It went through you like a gimlet, and 
made you shake in your shoes. 


“*She’s holding me!’ he screamed. ‘Let me go, Alice—woman—devil !’ and 
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he clenched his fist and struck the corpse in the face again and again, till I caught 
his arm, and then I saw that the dead woman had clasped his left wrist tight in 
both her hands. 

“And then—you may believe me or not, as you like, sir—the corpse sat up, 
and the eyes opened, and looked at Manter, and the instant her eyes opened 
Manter’s closed, and he began talking in an automatic way, like a man who is 
mesmerised. 

Ves,’ he said, ‘I did it—I murdered her. She is my wife. I threw her 
in below the weir—Chapelizod way. ‘The night before last it was. She wanted 
money !’ 

“** Why, you infernal scoundrel, what do you mean?’ shouted O’Morchoe. And 
then the dead woman’s eyes closed, and her hands relaxed their grasp, and Manter 
fell down in a faint upon the floor. 

“We'd better see to the woman first,’ said O’Morchoe grimly. ‘ He can wait.’ 
So we began artificial respiration, and persevered with it for a quarter of an hour. 
But we both knew perfectly well that we were losing our time: the woman was 
dead, and she never had been anything else, since she was fished out of the Liffey. 

“*T think I had better hunt up a policeman,’ said O’Morchoe at last, looking 
at me very perplexedly; ‘only, you know, we can’t tell this story. No one would 
believe it. I don’t believe it myself, though I have seen it with my eyes; but I 
do believe that that scoundrel Manter is guilty.’ 

“*So do I,’ I said, ‘and the proof of it is that he has bolted.’ And, indeed, 
he had come to himself whilst we were absorbed with our work, and had 
sneaked off. 

“O’Morchoe gave a curse, and put on his hat, and ran out of the street door— 
as I supposed to call the police—and I was left alone with the corpse. 

“Now was the time, sir, to prove the truth of your quotation from Novalis; 
and I must honestly confess I was most confoundedly frightened, and so, if you 
will excuse my saying it, would you have been in my place! My nerves were all 
unstrung, and I felt, for the first time, a deep sympathy with the sufferings of 
hysteria. 

“Presently, through the stillness, came a most horrible gurgling, choking sort 
of noise from upstairs. I knew I ought to go and see what it was, but I really 
couldn’t till I took a glass of brandy. And then, just as I was starting, down 
slid the dead woman from the table, and out of the front door she walked, 
beckoning to me to follow. 

“Somehow I preferred the open air with her, to the house with that noise 
going on, so I went out after her. 

“Tt was near morning now, and there was not a soul in the streets. She 
walked on quickly towards Island Bridge, without turning her head, and I walked 
after her—a good way behind, you may be sure. As she neared the bridge I felt 
a blast of cold air on my face, and then, without a sound, the body or the ghost 
of Manter passed me. He was running, and yet his feet made no noise. I had 
a good view of him as he passed me, and I saw that his face was all suffused with 
blood, nearly black, and his head drawn on one side, like a man’s who has _ been 
hanged. And then I knew what the gurgling noise had been. 

“Jt passed on till it reached the woman, and then she caught it by the hand, 
and they went on together. It couldn’t turn its head, apparently, and its dark 
face looked sideways, away from hers. She never turned her head at all. 

“You see that old mill, just above the bridge? It has been disused for many 
years, and what lies inside that dark archway, whence the waste water from the 
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mill-wheel used to run, I don’t know, but those two went into it—over the bridge, 
up the river, and in ¢here, and they never came out again! 

“The curious thing was that when I got back to O’Morchoe’s I found him and 
the police there; and the body of the woman was lying in the coffin, and the 
carcase of the murderer swinging from the hook in the attic where he had hanged 
himself—like Judas. So I concluded that least said was soonest mended. And 
now, sir, I will bid you good-night.” 

“Stop, stop!” I cried, as he was moving off. “I want to ask you a lot of 
questions. What did your friend tell the police, and why did Manter kill his 
wife, and hig 

“You'll never hear any more from me, sir,” said the man coolly, “and I don’t 
think you will from any one else. I have repaid my dinner fairly, I think, and 
am much obliged to you for it. Look, sir, look at the archway !” 

I looked. <A faint light illuminated the mouth of the black hole, and some 
formless phosphorescent mass floated slowly out upon the river, and down through 
the arch of Island Bridge—probably a dead fish. When I turned my head my 
acquaintance was gone, and from that day to this I have never seen him again. 
I searched the old Dublin Directories for the name of a Dr. O’Morchoe, but 
could not find it; but then it was scarcely likely that he had given me the 
true name. 

And I would set the whole tale down as a piece of Irish invention, but that I 
am pretty sure of one thing—the man believed it himself. 
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GRANDEUR OF 
“Ou, CURSED HOUR IN WHICH 
SEEKERS OF A CATCHWORD. 

THE LAWS OF CELTIC VERSE-STRL 
SPEARE’S “ DUCDAME.” 
A GALE WHEN HOMEWARD 


WE 


BOUND. 


In THE Bac, 
Monday, August 30th, 

T the village shop you may procure milk, 

butter, eggs, peppermints, trowsers, 
sunbonnets, marbles, 
Jubilee handkerchiefs, 
and a number of other 
necessaries, including 
the London 
But if you wish to pick 
and choose, you had 
better buy 
than the 
papers ; for this is less 
likely to bring you into conflict with the 


papers. 


trowsers 
London 





lady who owns the shop and at times asserts 
a prior claim on its conveniences. 
asked a 


“Here's Lloyd's Weekly News for 


us went ashore and for London 


“ daily.” 
you,” said the lady; “but you can’t have 
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PERILS OF SALCOMBE BAR, AND 
OUR ANCHORS IN “THE BAG.” 
PUT ABOUT !”—DESIRABILITY TO HOLIDAY- 
ERSON’S “ POETIC LITERATURE OF ERINN.” 
TURE.—CELTIC EXPLANATION SHAKE- 
SIGERSON’S TRANSLATIONS.— WEATHERING 


THE 


OF 


the daily, for I haven’t finished reading it 
myself.” “ Very well,” said I, when this was 
reported ; “if I cannot read the news I want, 
I will turn to and write it.” So I descended 
to the shop, and asked for a bottle of ink ; 
since, oddly enough, there was none to be 
found on board. The lady produced a bottle 

“But I don’t want the pen,” I| 
“They go together,” said she: 
a 


and a pen. 
objected. 
“ whatever use is a bottle of ink without 
pen?” For the life of me I could discover 
no answer to this. I paid my penny, and 
on returning with the pair of them to the 
boat, I propounded the following questions :— 
(1) Quere. If, as the lady argued, a 
bottle of ink be useless without a pen, by 
what process of reasoning did she omit a 
sheet of paper from her pennyworth ? 


(2) Suppose that I damage or wear out 
this pen before exhausting the bottle of ink, 
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can she reasonably insist on my taking a 
second bottle as a condition of acquiring a 
second pen? 

(3) Suppose, on the other hand, that (as I 
compute) one pen will outlast two and a half 
bottles of ink; that one bottle will distil 
seven thousand words; and that the late 
James Anthony Froude (who lived close by) 
drew his supply of writing materials from 
this shop: how many unused pens (at a 
guess) must that distinguished man have 
accumulated in the process of composing 
his History of England? 





E sailed into Salcombe on Saturday 
evening, after beating around the 
Start and Prawl against a sou’westerly wind 
and a strong spring tide. Now the tide off 
the Start has to be studied. To begin with, 
it does not coincide in point of time with 
the tide inshore. The flood, or east stream, 
for instance, only starts to run there some 
three hours before it is high water at Sal- 
combe; but, having started, runs with a 
vengeance, or, to be more precise, at some- 
thing like three knots an hour during the 
high springs; and the consequence is a 
very lively race. Moreover, the bottom all 
the way from Start Point to Bolt Tail is 
extremely rough and irregular, which means 
that some ten or twelve miles of vicious 
seas can be set going on very short notice. 
Altogether you may spend a few hours here 
as uncomfortably as anywhere up or down 
Channel, with the single exception of Port- 
land Race. If you turn aside for Salcombe, 
there is the bar to be considered; and 
Salcombe bar is a danger to be treated with 
grave respect. The Channel Pilot will tell 
us why : 

“There is 8 ft. water at L.W. springs on the 
bar at the entrance, but there are patches of 6 
feet. Vessels drawing 20 ft. can cross it (wher 
the sea ts smooth) at H.W. springs, and those of 
16 ft. at H.W. neaps. In S. gales there is a 
breaking, heavy sea, and no vessel should then 
attempt the bar; in moderate S. winds vessels 
may take it at high water.” 


The bearing of these observations on the 
present narrative will appear anon. For 
the present, entering Salcombe with plenty 
of water and a moderate S.W. breeze, we 
had nothing to distract our attention from 
the beauty of the spot. I suppose it to be 





FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. 
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the most imposing river-entrance on the 
south coast ; perhaps the most imposing on 
any of the coasts of Britain. But being no 
adept in word-painting, I must have recourse 
to the description given in Mr. Arthur 
Underhill’s “ Our Silver Streak,” most useful 
and pleasant of handbooks for yachtsmen 
cruising in the Channel :— 

“As we approach Salcombe Head (part of 
Bolt Head), its magnificent form becomes more 
apparent. It is said to be about four hundred and 
thirty feet in height, but it looks very much more. 
Its base is hollowed out into numerous caverns, 
into which the sea dashes, while the profile of the 
head, often rising some forty or fifty feet sheer 
from the water, slopes back at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees in one long upward sweep, 
broken in the most fantastic way into numerous 
pinnacles and needles, which remind one forcibly 
of the aiguilles of the valley of Chamounix. I 
do not think that any headland in the Channel 
is so impressive as this.” 

As we passed it, its needles stood out 
darkly against a rare amber sky—such a 
glow as is only seen for a brief while before 
sunset after much rain: and it had been 
raining, off and on, for a week past. I 
daresay that to the weatherwise this glow 
signified yet dirtier weather in store ; but we 
surrendered ourselves to the charm of the 
hour. Unconscious 
of their doom the 
little victims played. 
We crossed the bar, 
sailed past the beau- 
tiful house in which 
Froude spent so 
many years, sailed past the little town, 
rounded a point, saw a long quiet stretch 
of river before us, and cast anchor in 
deep water. The address at the head of 
this paper is no sportive invention of mine. 
You may verify it by the Ordnance Map. 
We were in the Bag. 





I awoke that night to the hum of wind in 
the rigging and the patter of rain on deck. 
It blew and rained all the morning, and at 
noon took a fresh breath and began to blow 
viciously. After luncheon we abandoned 
our project of walking to Bolt Head, and 
chose such books from the cabin library 
as might decently excuse an afternoon’s 
slumber. A scamper of feet fetched me out 
of my berth and up on deck. By this time 
a small gale was blowing, and to our slight 
dismay the boat had dragged her anchors 
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and carried us up into sight of Kingsbridge. 
Luckily our foolish career was arrested for 
the moment ; and, still more luckily, within 
handy distance of a buoy—laid there, I 
believe, for the use of vessels under quaran- 
tine. We carried out a hawser to this buoy 
and waited until the tide should ease and 
allow us to warp down to it. Our next 
business was with the peccant anchors. We 
had two down—the best anchor and kedge ; 
and supposed at first that the kedge must 
have parted. Buta couple of minutes at the 
capstan reassured us. It was the kedge 
which had been holding us, to the best of 
its small ability. And 
the Bag is an excellent 
anchorage after all, but 
not if you happen to 
get your big anchor 
foul of its chain. We 
hauled up, cleared, 
kK warped down to the 
XS) buoy ; and then, hoist- 
ing mizzen and _ head- 
sails, cast loose and worked back to our old 
quarters. 

The afternoon’s amusement, though ex- 
citing enough in its way, was not what we 
had come to Salcombe to seek. And since 
the weather promised nothing better, and 
already a heap of more or less urgent letters 
must be gathering dust in the post office at 
Plymouth, we resolved to beat over the bar 
at high water next morning (¢4/s morning), 
and, as Mr. Lang puts it, “ know the brine 
salt on our lips, and the large air again”: 
for there promised to be plenty of both 
between Bolt Head and the Mewstone. 

And here am I, still in the Bag, with ink 
and paper before me, sadly accinging myself 
to the task of writing literary criticism, but 
dallying with what in the House of Commons 
is called a personal explanation, because, like 
the Earl of Dorset, I 





** first would have you understand 
Ilow hard it is to write.” 





“ CHUN delays, they breed remorse,” and 

“Time wears all his locks before,” 
(or, as the Fourth-form boy translated it in 
pentameter, “ Zempus habet nullas posteriore 
comas”). The fault was mine for wasting an 
invaluable hour among the “ shy traffickers” 
of Salcombe. By the time we worked down 





to the bar the tide had been ebbing for an 
hour and a half. The wind still blew strong 
from the south-west, and the seas on the bar 
were not pleasant to contemplate. Let alone 
the remoter risk of scraping on one of the 
two shallow patches which diversify the west 
(and only practicable) side of the entrance, 
if one of those big fellows happened to 
stagger us at the critical moment of “ stay- 
ing” it would pretty certainly mean disaster. 
Rather ignominously, therefore, we turned 
tail ; and just as we did so, a handsome sea, 
arched and green, the tallest of the lot, 
applauded our prudence. All the same, our 
professional pride was wounded. To stay at 
anchor is one thing: to weigh and stand for 
the attempt and then run home again “ hard 
up,” as a sailor would say, is quite another. 
There was a Greek sailor, the other day, put 
on his trial with one or two comrades for 
murder and mutiny on the high seas. They 
had disapproved of their captain’s altering 
the helm, and had pitched him incontinently 
overboard. On being asked what he had to 
say in his defence, the prisoner merely cast 
up his hands and sobbed “ Oh, cursed hour 
in which we put about!” We recalled this 
simple but apposite story, and the mariner’s 
artless utterance is now a byword amongst 
us. 


HOLIDAY company should always 

provide itself with a catch-word. Mr. 
Burnand and his friends, you 
will remember, once made the 
tour of Holland to the cheerful 
refrain of ‘“ Boomje !” All 
thoughts, all passions, all de- 
lights, whatever stirred their 
mortal frames, they brought 
to the test of this common 
denominator. So our diversities 
of ill-temper find their centre of 
gravity in the quotation “Oh, cursed hour !” 
It is our “‘ ducddme,” if you will—our “ Greek 
invocation to call fools into a circle”— 
concerning which I shall have something 
to say anon. Hitherto I have been 
managing with my own private refrain ; for 
without a refrain of some sort I can never 
make an excursion. Usually it is a verse 
of poetry, set to some formless tune of my 
own and beaten out by the hoofs of horses 
(as in Siy Philip Sidney’s sonnet) or by the 
wheels of the railway carriage, or set to 
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the cadence of the canoe paddle or the 


monotonous plunge of my boat’s bows. The 
verse may mean much or little. I have 
been equally well served by Donne’s 


“Ecstasy,” Peele’s “ Fair and fair and twice 
so fair,” Hugo’s “ Gastibelza,” and Horace’s 
“Lacedzemonium Tarentum.” I have used 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Ford, ford, ford of Kabul 
River,” a verse from that capital story Azmg 
Noanett— 
“Her whom ye love for him shall ye leave, 
He is thy King, though queen ye shall never 
ME sas: 


and some lines by Mr. Yeats which, at 
this distance from books, I may be quoting 
incorrectly— 


** All the songs that I utter, 


And all the words that I write, 

Must spread out their wings untiring 

And never cease in their flight 

Till they come where your sad sad heart is, 
And sing to you in the night, 

Beyond where the waters are moving, 
Storm-darkened or starry bright.” 


“Would now I were where I am not!” is 

an excellent burthen for slow journeying : 

and the same may be said of Christina 
Rossetti’s— 

** And sometimes I remember days of old 
When fellowship was not so far to seek... .” 


For brisker movements, try Ben Jonson’s 
“ See the chariot at hand, here, of Love,” or 
Browning’s “ Last Ride Together,” or De 
Musset’s ‘‘ Madrid”—or (on Gautier’s testi- 
mony) his “ A Saint Blaise, & la Zuecca. 
Throughout this voyage I have been haunted 
by curious rimes and metres from the one 
serious new book in our cabin library—Dr. 
Sigerson’s “ Bards of the Gael and Gall ”— 
“Examples of the Poetic Literature of 
Erinn, done into English after the metres 
and modes of the Gael by George Sigerson, 
M.D., F.R.U.I., President of the National 
Literary Society of Ireland, etc., etc.” Of 
the “ Neo-Celtic Renascence,” or whatever 
its disciples choose to call it, I have had 
something to say before now. Fut briefly, 
my contention is that mere imitation and 
reproduction of Celtic song, mere copying 
of the themes, the feelings and the manner 
of the old Bards, lead to nothing and can 
excite no more than a dilettante interest. 
Recent discoveries in Celtic literature have 
their own scholarly and antiquarian value : 
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but to discover a value beyond this we must 
wait for their afplication ; until some one 
arises who can fertilise English poetry with 
the Celtic pollen and grow a new flower. 
Imitation will not do: to produce something 
vital we must boldly breed from the two 
stocks and chance the oddity, even the 
possible monstrosity, of our first results. 
Dr. Sigerson has a theory that Cicero’s 
much-ridiculed lines, which scandalised his 
admirers and_ pained 
Quintilian, were really 
an experiment in Celtic 
verse-structure ! 
**Cedant arma foge 
Concedat Laurea 
Lingue : 
O fortuNatam Matum 
Me consule Romam.” 





“Tf,” says Dr. Siger- 
son, “we test this by 
the strict laws of an ancient Gaelic quatrain, 
it amazes one to find that the Latin lines 
fulfil certain requirements. (1) It is com- 
posed of a leading and of a closing couplet 
(the sense, which may be complete in each 
couplet, must be complete in the quatrain). 
(2) The end-words rime by their vowels ; 
the rime being monosyllabic in the first 
couplet, and dissyllabic in the second. [If 
we adopt the reading ‘laudi’ instead of 
‘linguz, then the rhyme becomes dissyllabic 
in the first couplet also; as ‘laudi’ is in 
true assonance with ‘togze’] (3) Two 
words in some lines should begin by vowels, 
or by the same consonant. This alliteration 
is perfect in the second line, and is secured 
in the third by the repetition of the letter 
‘n” Its apparent (but permissible) absence 
in the first and last lines makes the matter 
more curious still, because we get class- 
correspondence in its stead ; for the initials 
c and t in the first line, and m and r (rr) in 
the last, obey the Gaelic law of correspon- 
dence.” Are these remarkable similarities 
of structure (asks Dr. Sigerson) nothing 
but a chance coincidence? I for one am 
not sufficiently learned in Celtic verse- 
structure to give a decided answer. But it 
is certain (and if it were not certain before, 
Dr. Sigerson’s wonderfully dexterous trans- 
lations would be sufficient to prove it) that 
the elaborate and subtle modes of Celtic 
verse-structure have a far better chance of 
renewing their youth in England than ever 
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they could have had in Greece or Rome, 
where the metrical ear had learned to accept 
principles not merely independent of allitera- 
tion, assonance and accent, but even hostile 
tothem. The Rubicon is crossed when we 
accept scansion by accent in place of scansion 
by quantity ; and this, together with asson- 
ance and alliteration, English verse has 
always accepted. There is nothing at all 
displeasing to the English ear in “ O fortu- 
natam natam....” We can only condemn 
it as Latina verse: that is, by judging it on 
principles which’ we should not think of 
applying to English poetry. 





ie yet, considering what has been 
done by Celtic scholars during the 
last fifty years—nay, during the last ten—I 
feel that this “driving at practice,” this im- 
patience-to see the Celtic qualities digested 
into English literature, is ungenerous: the 
more so because this book of translations by 
one of the first of Celtic scholars might well 
give the very impetus we are demanding ; 
might well be the spark to fire a whole 
generation of poets. So far as I am aware, 
no such experiment as Dr. Sigerson’s has 
been made before: none at least on any- 
thing like the same scale. And the labour 
it cost him must have been prodigious ; for 
these, you are to observe, are not simply 
translations, but translations designed to 
follow, wherever our language allows, the 
elaborate metres and modes of the Gael. 
Their success, at whatever cost of labour, 
seems to me to prove very triumphantly that 
these modes and metres caz be naturalised 
in English ; and not only this, but that their 
characteristics are peculiarly attractive to 
the English ear. Our poets may never 
be able to reproduce the subtler traits of 
Gaelic verse-structure ; for these, as Dr. 
Sigerson points out, demand a language of 
open vowels and other aids. But in spite 
of this limitation a wide field of promise lies 
spread. Take, for instance, the diversity of 
artifice in Fand’s “ Welcome to Cuchulainn.” 
The poem opens with a stanza combining 
alliteration and end-rimes : 


“Stately stands the charioteer 
Beardless, young, who hasteth here ; 
Splendid o’er the plain he speeds 

His careering chariot-steeds.” 
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The third stanza introduces a dissyllabic 
end-rime : 


** At sight of those steeds fleeing 
I stand still, silent, seeing : 
Never hoofs like these shall ring 
Rapid as the winds of Spring.” 


The last presents another characteristic 
change : 


‘* Blood drips from his lofty /ance, 
In his glance gleams battle fire ; 
Haughty, high, the victor gves, 
Woe to ¢hose who wake his ire.” 


Of this z#z/aid rime we have indeed casual 
specimens in English poetry: but the Gael 
made the most elaborate use of it. A beauti- 
ful example is given by Dr. Sigerson in the 
poem by Doncad Mor of Lennox (fourteenth 
to fifteenth century) which he entitles “ The 
Failing Art.” It is the lament of a minstrel 
who knows that his gift is failing, and that 
Time, not Corydon, is conquering him :— 


** Grieve for him whose voice is o’er 
When called once more to meet with men ; 
Him whose words come slow as sighs, 
Who ever tries and fails again. 


Never now he swells the air, 

Nor rolls the fair and faultless lay,— 
Harp he cannot set aside, 

Nor wake, when tried, its minstrelsy. 


Yet his tinkling will not cease, 
Nor bide in peace. He still would sing— 
When no man can tell his words, 


Nor hear the frail chords faltering. . . . ” 


A singular poem precedes this: a satire 
upon Womankind, written by Gerald the 
Bard, Fourth Earl of Desmond, who became 
Lord Justice of Ireland in 1367. To vilipend 
women was not a custom of the Gaelic bards, 
who from the first sang of them with that 
high chivalrous note for ‘which you will 
search “classical ” literature almost in vain. 
“Woman with the Irish was man’s equal in 
position, in estate, in power, and in friend- 
ship.” But Earl Gerald, a Norman by 
descent and by marriage a kinsman of the 
Earl of Ormond, was a Palesman of the Pale; 
and this is his strain :— 


** Married man with witless wife, 
Fails in strife with foreign foe ; 

Bad for hurt is belling hind, 

Worse the tongue of Womankind. 
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Wedded wife from altar rail, 
Pious-pale before the priest, 
After feast shows bitter rind— 
Best beware of womankind.” 


But this, as Dr. Sigerson points out, is 
the metre of Orlando’s verses to Rosalind. 
Indeed, it directly suggests 
Touchstone’s travesty—“ If a 
hart will after hind” and 


‘© Sweetest nut hath sourest rind, 
Such a nut is Rosalind ; 
He that sweetest rose will find, 
Must find 


Rosalind.” 


love's prick and 


There could, of course, be 
no question of Earl Gerald 
borrowing from Shakespeare ; 
and I suppose Shakespeare was hardly more 
likely to have plagiarised from Earl Gerald 





than from Dr. Sigerson’s translation. But 
for another passage in the same play—the 


famous “ ducddme ”—-the Doctor thinks he 
has found a Celtic explanation :— 


“* Tf it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please, 

Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; 

Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he 

An if he will come to me.” 


“What is that ducddme?” asked Amiens. 
Jaques contented himself with the explana- 
tion that it was “‘a Greek invocation to call 
fools into a circle.” And the commentators 
(whom, perhaps, he had in his mind) have 
been striving ever since for a more precise 
answer. We all know their attempts—‘ duc 
ad me,” “ douce dame,” and the rest. Now 
for Dr. Sigerson’s :— 


‘¢There was an Irish ballad current at 
time, with a romantic history. 


that 
Eivlin Cavanagh, 
the secret love of a forbidden suitor, was about to 
be married. Her lover, Carrol O’Daly, disguised 
as a harper, came to her mansion, and with im- 
passioned song besought her to come with him. 
‘Diuca tu’ is the phonetic form of the question, 
‘Wilt thou come?’ Her reply, given in a succeed- 
ing verse, is ‘Tiucame’ (which she repeats), ‘I 
will come.’ Now, here we have the invitation and 
the answer ‘a verse to this note.’ ” 


Eivleen, you see, was not only answering 
the invitation ‘Come hither, come hither, 
come hither’; but also, we may take it, was 
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leaving her wealth and ease a stubborn will 
to please. 


** As to ‘ calling fools into a circle,’ which has 
been made a mystery, it plainly refers to the 
circle of hearers who assemble round the wandering 
minstrel.” 





HAVE done no sort of justice to the 

ingenuity of Dr. Sigerson’s translations. 
It is amazing. To be sure, we feel now and 
then that he is performing his feats at some 
risk to the beauty of the original : 


** Fain we ask Erinn 
Faring o’er ocean’s 
Motions to mountains, 
Fountains and bowers, 
Showers rills rushing, 
Gushing waves welling, 
Swelling streams calling, 
Falling foam-thunder, 
Under lakes filling,” etc., etc 


The scoffer will say that this reminds him 
of such freaks as Hood’s : 


‘*Evening is come, and from the dark 
hark ! 
The signal of the setting sun, one gun ;” 


park, 


or that it suggests possibilities of gushing 
rime undreamt of even by Southey when he 
perpetrated his monstrous “ Lodore.” But 
this is prejudice. And a translation, though 
not in itself beautiful, may show the way to 
beauty. It is for what they may suggest to 
English poets that Dr. Sigerson’s experi- 
ments seem to me so valuable. He has 
pointed out in his learned 
introduction the amount of 
the too seldom acknowledged 
debt which English literature 
already owes to the Gael. It 
may be that, in consequence 
of this book of his, the debt 
will be increased before long. 
At the same time it would be 
unfair to ignore the intrinsic 
beauty of many of his translations: of the 
“Lament for Ferdiad,” for instance, or of 
“The Cold Night of Innisfail,” of “ Pleasant 
Arann,” of “The Four Men by Alexander’s 
Grave,” of “ Fairy Mary Barry,” or of “ The 
King’s Lay”—this last a paraphrase rather 
than a translation, and one that had the 
privilege of Matthew Arnold’s approval. I 
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am wondering if the likeness between it and 
Mr. George Meredith’s “ The Empty Purse” 
be a mere coincidence. 





From A CornisH WinDow. 
Thursday, Sept. 2nd. 


‘* Hoist up sail while gale doth last. . .” 


I do not call this very sound advice: but 
we followed it, and that is the reason why I 


am able to send off my monthly letter from 
the old address. Also it came very near to 
being a reason why I had no letter to send. 
The wind blew as obstinately as ever on 
the Tuesday morning; but this time we 
arranged our start more carefully, and beat 
out over the bar in comparatively smooth 
water. The seas outside were not at all 
smooth, but a Newlyn-built boat does not 
make much account of mere seas, and soon 
after midday we dropped anchor in Plymouth 
Catwater, and went ashore for our letters. 
We were sworn to reach home next 
day, and somehow we forgot to study the 
barometer, which was doing its best to warn 
us. The weather was dirtier than ever and 
the wind harder. But we had grown ac- 
customed to this: and persuaded ourselves 
that, once outside of the Rame, we could 
make a pretty fetch of it for home and cover 
the distance at our best speed—which 
indeed we did. But I confess that as we 


passed beyond the breakwater, and met the 
Plymouth trawlers running back for shelter, 
I began to wonder rather uneasily how the 
barometer might be behaving, and even 
dallied with the resolution to go below and 
see. We were well dressed down, however 
—double-reefed mainsail, reefed mizzen, 
foresail and storm jib—and after our beat- 
ing at Salcombe none of us felt inclined to 
raise the question of putting back. There 
was nothing to hurt, as yet: the boat was 
shaking off the water like a duck, and 
making capital weather of it ; we told each 
other that once beyond the Rame, with the 
sea on our quarter, we should do hand- 
somely. And the gale —the newspapers 
called it a hurricane, but it was merely a 
gale—waited patiently until we were com- 
mitted to it. Half an hour later we took 
in the mizzen, and, soon after, the foresail : 
and even so, and close-hauled, were abreast 
of Looe Island just forty-seven minutes 
after passing the Rame—nine miles. For a 
28-ton cruiser this will be allowed to be fair 
going. For my own part I could have 
wished it faster: not from any desire to 
break “records,” but because, should any- 
thing happen to our gear, we were un- 
comfortably close to a lee-shore, and the 
best behaved of boats could not stand up 
against the incessant shoreward thrust of 
the big seas crossing us. And, to make 
matters worse, the shore itself now and then 
vanished in the “dirt.” On the whole, 
therefore, it was not too soon for us that we 
opened the harbour and 


‘saw on Palatinus 
The white walls of our home,” 


though these were three or four times 
hidden from us by the seas over which we 
topped through the harbours mouth and 
into quiet water. And I climbed down the 
ladder, and sat in front of the barometer, 
and wondered how I should like this sort of 
thing if I had to go through it often, for my 
living. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 








